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Preface 

ALTHOuaii there are a number of books dealing 
with the subjects discussed in the present volume 
— human longevity, and how to attain it — very 
few of them are compact and definite enough to 
provide much information of use to the average 
man or woman ; they are not sufficiently practical 
and condensed. The busy man of to-day has not 
time to read through immense treatises on health 
and how to attain it, as did our forefathers ; he 
requires his information sought out and classified 
for him ; he wants the finished result ; not the 
steps by which that result is obtained. It has 
been my object, in the present little book, to sup- 
ply this need ; to furnish a book which is at once 
practical, scientific, and concise ; whilst the con- 
clusions reached are only supported by as much 
argument as is necessary to justify and establish 
them. 

In addition to the strictly practical side of the 
subject, however, I have added, here and there, 
several points of theoretical importance, which 
are of interest in themselves, and which cannot, I 
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imagine, fail to appeal to those who are interested 
in the broader fields of science and philosophy, 
and though I hare restricted all such theoretical 
discussion to problems which bear more or less 
directly upon the subjects dealt with in the pres- 
ent book, my desire has been to deprive death 
of its terrors ; and to prove that, no matter how 
we may choose to look at it, it should not be 
feared as it usuallj^ is. 

I can only hope that many may find consolation 
in my pages. 

In the Preface to our “ Death : Its Causes and 
Phenomena,” my colleague (J. R. Header) and 
myself have said : . . But there is another 

side to this question, which must by no means be 
overlooked. W e refer to the possibility of post- 
poning death, on the one hand, and of rendering 
it more painless, on the other. Both of these re- 
sults can be effected only by a thorough under- 
standing of the process involved ; and this, in 
turn, can only be obtained by a close, scientific 
study of the problem — one that includes all its 
aspects, and treats of them impartially. . . .” 

This we endeavored to do in that book, to which 
I would refer the reader for further details of 
this branch of the topic. 
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In this present book, my object has been to ex- 
tend the knowledge aReady gained into a practical 
direction. I have endeavored to cover the two 
points indicated: the art of prolonging life and 
the art of postponing death. The subject of a 
painless death will also be found discussed in 
several extended passages in this book. I feel, 
therefore, that this small book supplements, in a 
practical and popular manner, our more detailed 
and theoretical discussion of death, published in 
a former and larger volume. 

In conclusion, I wdsh to apologize for whatever 
shortcomings the book may contain. Books of 
this character must necessarily be defective, to 
some extent, in the eyes of others, who do not 
agree completely with the ideas expressed by the 
author, or who may not approve of the author’s 
peculiar style. As to the ideas expressed and 
rules laid down, they are founded upon experience, 
wide reading and long study of the topics dealt 
with ; and I am firmly convinced that they will be 
found to be of value to all who give them a fair 
trial. As to the manner of presentation — I merely 
wish to say that I have endeavored throughout to 
be clear and forceful in my expression, so that no 
misunderstanding may arise as to the meaning I 
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wish to convey. Personally, I admire vitality and 
unmistakable candor in a book more than beauty 
of style, under which is too often concealed am- 
biguity of thought ; and nothing is (to me) more 
annoying than to read a book which is so carefully 
worded and so guarded in its tone that, after read- 
ing it, one cannot be sure of the author's conclu- 
sions ! That is a fault which I have endeavoi'ed 
to avoid, above all others, in my writings on this 
and other subjects ; and, though other defects may 
be present, I hope and believe that this charge — 
of ambiguity of style, or lack of conviction — cannot 
be charged against me -here or elsewhere. If I 
have succeeded in clearly formulating the laws of 
life and health, and thus helping others to live the 
life more abounding,” I shall feel amply repaid. 

H. O. 
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CHAPTER I 
LIFE AND DEATH 

Three great problems always confronted the 
primitive mind : the nature of the figures seen in 
dreams; the fate of the individual soul after 
death, and the difference between living and life- 
less bodies. Modern science has been enabled to 
answer the first of these problems in a more or 
less satisfactory manner, and contends that the 
figures seen in dreams (at least the majority of 
them) are mere mental memory-pictures, of a 
hallucinatory character, just as are the figures 
seen in a feverish dream. But as to the second 
question, and the third, we are nowadays as 
little enabled to answer them as were the most 
primitive savages. Whilst the belief in the sur- 
vival of a soul is almost universal, as we know, 
yet each religious creed has a different idea as to 
its character and destiny, — Spiritualists and The- 
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osophists holding very diifferent views from most 
of the Orthodox religionists of the present day ; 
while in all ages of the world’s history, varying 
beliefs have existed on this great question. As to 
the third problem which confronted the primitive 
man — the difference between the living and the 
lifeless body — science is totally unable as yet to 
give any decisive answer ; it remains for us as for 
them fche problem of all problems — the mystery 
of the universe, the secret of being. One moment 
we see a figare before us— a muscular, virile man, 
capable of heroic efforts, great intellectual flights, 
lofty aspirations, dehvering an oration which stirs 
the hearts of thousands, and, perhaps, helps to 
sway the destinies of nations, and change the map 
of the world ! The next moment, he is lying on 
the floor a corpse — lifeless, inanimate, incapable 
of the simplest thought, the slightest muscular 
exertion. He is the victim of ‘‘ heart-failure.” 
A second, and all has changed. Ho thing can 
now be influenced by him ; nothing is now 
possible, but the gradual decomposition of the 
body, and its return to the dust whence it sprang. 
Could any change be more profound or more 
lasting — since it can occur presumably but once in 
all eternity ? The slightest anatomical variation 
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ill the man’s body —so small, perhaps, that even a 
microscope cannot detect it — and we then behold 
the most mighty change which occurs in nature— 
the profoundest of tragedies and of wonders! 
We behold the transition from the living to the 
lifeless! We pass from life to death! What is 
this change we have seen before us? Can we 
in any way understand it ? What can be life ? 
what death ? These are questions over which 
men have pondered for centuries, and still form 
the most fascinating problems in the realm of 
scientific inquiry. 

Death is Uhiveesal 

The subject of death has exerted a powerful 
infiuence over men’s minds from the earliest 
times. Always speculations were indulged in as 
to the origin and nature of deaths as of the origin 
and nature of life; for the phenomenon is the 
most striking as well as the most awful event 
which can occur. It is probably as old as life 
itself ; yet (like love) is ever new to the one who 
experiences it. Death is everywhere present in 
the world. Each autumn we see the trees and 
the grass, the fiowers of the summer, the bees 
and insects die, — only to be replaced by others, 
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of equally new and beautiful liues, the succeeding 
spring. A cycle of life follows upon that of 
death. Ever changing, ever new ; we see the 
eternal fulfilment of the great law — that out' of 
death is evolved life, and out of life, death. The 
caterpillar enters its cocoon, which it has spun at 
great toil, and later emerges as a beautiful butter- 
fly — the symbol of immortality. Similarly, it has 
been urged, we spin our own cocoons here in life, 
in which we go to sleep ; then we die — only to 
awaken in another world as more beautiful and 
radiant creatures than we are here. And just as 
there are good and loving attendants to see to 
our needs, when we enter this life, so — it has 
been argued — there will assuredly be loving and 
tender guides, when we have passed through the 
valley of the shadow of death,” to greet us upon 
the “ other side.” 

A Book ob a Cubse 

However this may be, the/bci5 of death remains 
— terrible for the survivors, as a rule, if not for 
him who suffers it. It has a terrible side, but 
also a hopeful aspect, as we shall see later. 
Death may be a skeleton in black armor ; it 
is also, perhaps, an angel of light in disguise. 
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It is not the purpose of this book, however, to 
discuss any of the religious or philosophical prob- 
lems which surround death; but rather to keep 
close to fact, and to discuss principally the scien- 
tific and practical sides of the question. The 
particular aspect which is discussed at length is 
that presented in the battle against death, offered 
by modern medical science, and particularly by 
hygiene and rational methods of life. "We all of 
us desire to live as long as possible ; and the way 
to live long, to prolong life, is the question in 
dispute. Some advocate one regime ; others 
another. In the present volume, I advance my 
own conclusions, reached only after a careful 
study of the problem in all its aspects for a 
number of years, and after considering the many 
theories which have been advanced in the past. 
I have endeavored to summarize, or at least 
briefly refer to, practically all this material which 
is of importance, and draw the practical con- 
clusions which can be drawn from the evidence 
presented. After this, I have advanced certain 
theories of my own. 

It has been said that “ it is given to every man 
once to die ” ; but while this may be true, we 
naturally desire to live as long as possible and to 
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meet death not only prepared, but to insure for 
ourselves as painless a death as possible, and one 
that is not premature. T/ds can certainly le 
assured in the majority of cases , — were the simple 
rules and dictates of nature followed ; and it is 
the object of this book to indicate, as briefly as 
may be, the various laws that must be obeyed in 
order to insure natural and worthy climax to a 
happy and healthy life. Death may assuredly 
be made quiet and painless ; it may be postponed 
for many years ; and, when it does come, it may 
be rather welcomed than the reverse — just as we 
welcome sleep at the end of a long, hard day's 
rest — if it is natural and not premature. This 
may all be assured : it can certainly be acquired. 
If the simple rules which follow be observed, 
there is no known reason why any one should die 
prematurely; and, when he does die, why his 
death should be anything but painless — “ a fall- 
ing asleep, as on a bed of roses, to awaken again 
in a land which knows neither pain nor sorrow.'’ 
And meanwhile life can be made happy and joyful 
so long as it lasts. 

Why l^OT Discuss It? 

I see no reason why these subjects should not 
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be studied and discussed just as well as any others. 
There seems to be an idea that death ” is a sub- 
ject to be “ tabooed ” by polite society ; some- 
thing to be spoken of with bated breath, — if at 
all. But there is no valid reason why this should 
be so. Let us discuss the subject from the scien- 
tific point of view, just as we discuss any other 
question ; and we shall see that it can be made to 
assume tremendous interest, as well as practical 
value, to mankind. 

Death Defined 

At the present day, science is unable to give an 
exact definition of death — ^inaii}’’ as have been at- 
tempted in the past.^ It has been generally de- 

^ When we speak of death, what do we mean ? Does a flower 
die when it is picked ? Does a chicken die when its head is 
chopped ofl? Do all the bodily cells die at the same time? 
There are various kinds of death ; the word may be defined in 
several ways ; and we must be sure we understand just what 
we mean. 

With beings possessing a centralized nervous system, con- 
scionaness is doubtless obliterated at the moment when it is 
irretrievably shattered, as, for example, when the animal’s head 
is cut off. Its ‘ ‘ couscious ” life ends then. Next, we have what 
is called the “ somatic ” life, or life of the body — its general life. 
This also terminates at the moment when the creature’s head is 
Amputated. Finally, we have the cell-life, or the resident life 
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fined as ^‘the cessation of or tiie life 
processes,” but as life is not yet adequately under- 
stood, it will be apparent that this simply answers 
one question by asking another. We can easily 
see that if we understood life we could define 
death as its cessation, but when we do not know 
what life is, here comes a difficulty ! Let us first 
of all, however, consider life, and see if we can 
better understand its nature, before we pass on to 
our discussion of death and its cognate phenomena. 

Inanimate matter, is said to be ‘‘ dead ” ; and 

remaining in each cell individually ; and this is not terminated 
at death, — not until a considerable time later. Cells may live 
on for several days after general death has taken i>lace. This 
remaining vitality may cause the hair, the nails, etc,, to grow 
after death — thus giving rise to the idea that the individual 
was not really dead at the time of his burial. But this does not 
prove that he was still living. Cell-life continues, when general 
life has ceased. 

This connection of the life of the body has given rise to much 
speculation. Is the general life of the body dependent upon 
the sum-total of the cell-life? Is it independent of them’ 
Are they somehow intimately connected and interwoven ? 
These are puzzling questions in biology of which there is much 
to be said not suitable to a general work of this character. 
Those who may be interested in this field of research will find 
such questions very fully treated in “Life and Death,’’ by 
Prof. A. Dastre ; and “Death : Its Causes and Phenomena,” by 
the present writer and Mr. J, E. Header. ” 
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living matter is said to be “ living,” and tlie pres- 
ence of “ life ” constitutes the difference between 
the two. We come, therefore, to the threefold 
problem of life : viz., its origin, its nature, and its 
termination, — this latter being death, as we un- 
derstand it. Fh’st, then, as to its origin. 

The ORiaiH of Life 

We are quite unable to comprehend how life 
originated on this or any other planet. We can 
only repeat the old adage : “ Life from life ; no 
life without antecedent life.” All life that we 
know came from similar life before it, by a species 
of reproduction. Certain it is that life must have 
been impossible at o^ie period of the earth’s ex- 
istence, — since it was too hot to support it ; equally 
certain is it that life flourishes upon it now, and 
almost equally certain are we that life will one 
day become extinct, as it is upon the moon, be- 
cause the earth will have grown too cold to main- 
tain it. We thus see death before and behind us ; 
and a cycle of life in the middle, in which we are 
living. But how this life sprang into being is a 
mystery ; and all the daring speculations, and all 
the experiments in the “creation of life” from 
inorganic matter have, so far, proved quite una- 
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vailing. Life is ; that is all that we know as to 
its origin. 


What is Life? 

But if life “is,” what is it? Here is another 
great unsolved problem. At the moment of con- 
ception, two minute bodies join together, and 
become one organic human being. Thencefor- 
ward, growth takes place by means of what is 
called cell-division ; — one of the most interesting 
processes in nature. Each cell is composed of the 
body of the cell, the nucleus, and the inner body, 
called the nucleolus — the center within the center, 
in which many of the inner life processes are sup- 
posed to take place. The process of cell-division, 
as before said, is one of the most interesting im- 
aginable. L}nng beside the nucleus, there are 
two bodies, called “ polar bodies,” and these sepa- 
rate and descend to either side of the nucleus, 
until they lie opposite to one another. They are, 
as it were, the north and south poles; and this 
becomes more clear when each of these bodies 
sends out “ lines of force,” like two magnets, and 
pull the thread-like bodies in the cell apart, 
half toward one pole and half toward the other, 
until they are completely severed. The cell now 
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divides in two by fission across its center, and tioo 
new cells are thus formed, which in turn go 
through the same process of division, and so on 
indefinitely, until growth no longer takes place. 
All the above can be seen by means of a high- 
powered microscope. 

Why Do We Die ? 

But there comes a time when the body dies^ and 
cell multiplication no longer takes place. Death 
may be due to accident, to disease, or to a natural 
cause — death from old age, etc. We need not 
consider deaths due to accident and disease, since 
these are not essentially mysterious. Some organ 
or organs are so injured and maimed that life can- 
not utilize them for the purposes of manifes- 
tation ; and this is true no matter what theory of 
life we may hold. But as to death from old age, 
so called “natural’ death, that is another ques- 
tion ! Why such deaths ever take place at all is 
a great puzzle to physiologists ; and in many cases 
no reason can be found for their occurrence. 
There is a story of a famous physician, who was 
dissecting a corpse upon the table before his class. 
He proved to their entire satisfaction that every 
organ was perfectly sound and healthy; where- 
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upon one of tlie students asked the learned 
professor: ‘^Why, then, did the patient die?” 
This was awkward for the fainoiis physician, and 
he replied, in some confusion, that he did not 
know ! In many cases this is so ; and the reason 
for death in the animal world is not at all under- 
stood. It is not difficult to see why this should 
be the case. 

In the first place, it is a wonder that, inasmuch 
as the human body is a machine which has some- 
how learned to repair itself, that it should ever 
wear out at all. The body does not wear out like 
any other machine, but eveiy cell is constantly 
being replaced by new cells, and the body is in 
this way kept perpetually young. As Mr. Harry 
Gaze said, in discussing this very point : 

“ As natural activity does not weai* away the 
body, but simply brings a change, so man is not 
made old by normal changes, . . . The cen- 

tenarian and the little child are both continually 
building the body from equally new food and ma- 
terial. The mental conditions, however, are very 
different, and determine the great difference that 
is manifested. The centenarian thinks that his 
body is one hundred years old, while the child 
believes his body to be but a few years old. 
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ISTeither is correct. The humaa body cannot exist 
for centuries, or even for years. The body of the 
centenarian, which seems to be very old, in reality is 
new. . . . The fact that the body is incessantly 
changing demonstrates that old age is not caused 
by the passing of years, but by a lack of proper 
adjustment. ’’ 

Thf Perfect Machiive 

That there is a considerable amount of truth in 
this is certain ; and the idea that the body is ever 
new^ while it may strike many as novel, is yet ob- 
viously correct. And, as before said, there is at 
present no hioion reason why man should die, pro- 
vided he keeps his organs and his health “ up to 
par.” This is no wild statement, but one which 
has the best medical authority to fall back upon. 
Thus, Dr. 'William A. Hammond, the eminent 
neurologist, once said : There is no physiolog- 
ical reason why man should die ; ” and Dr. 
Thomas J. Allen agrees, saying, ‘‘The human 
body is not like a machine which must wear out 
by constant disintegration, for it is self-renewing.” 
G. H. Lewes, in his Physiology of Common Life,” 
said : “If the repair were always identical to the 
waste, never varying in the slightest degree, life 
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would then only be terminated by some accident, 
never by old age.” And Dr. Munro asserted 
that : “ The human body as a machine is perfect 
. . . it is apparently intended to go on for- 

ever,” 

Death a Mysteey 

These quotations will at all events show the 
reader that death is by no means so well under- 
stood as many suppose ; and that, while it may ul- 
timately be inevitable, yet may be largely post- 
poned, if we but knew how. We are apt to take 
it too much for granted that a man must die at 
the age of seventy or so; the allotted '^threescore 
years and ten,” which is the goal of finality which 
many set for themselves, without ever stopping to 
ask the question whether this may not, after all, 
be indefinitely postponed, and a happy, useful life 
maintained for many years longer ? From the 
above quotations we see that life can be protracted, 
theoretically, a very great length of time; and 
one wonders why it is not so practically. If the 
human body can maintain and preserve its ex- 
istence for many years longer, why does it not do 
so in point of fact ? Theory and practice do not 
seem to agree. But there must be some reason 
for this. If we understood the processes which 
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aged the body, might we not, by offsetting them, 
lengthen oar days and add greatly to its comforts 
and enjoyment ? Assuredly we should ; and the 
reason there is so much suffering in the world ; 
the reason why so many deaths take place prema- 
turely, why there is so much sickness and disease 
and misery, is that these laws of life are 7iot un- 
derstood ; they are followed, and, consequently^ 
life is cut short much before its allotted time. In 
other words, nearly all the deaths which take 
place, and which we are accustomed to regard as 
“ normal ” or natural,” or due to “ old age,” are 
not such in reality ; they are pre?7iature^ and result 
from transgressions of nature’s laws. And this 
may be proved in several ways. 

How Loko Should We Live? 

In the first place, it is known that throughout the 
animal world (with the exception of man) a mam- 
mal lives about five times as long as it takes to 
arrive at maturity. Thus, a dog matures at about 
two years of age, and dies at about ten, etc. The 
same law holds good throughout a large part of 
the animal world. It should hold good for man 
also. As man matures at (say) twenty, he should 
live to be at least a hundred before he dies — and 
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th-is without showing any signs of old age, or 
mental or physical decrepitude. This should be 
the rule, instead of the exception. But instead of 
this, we find that the average length of human 
life is a little more than forty-two years ; and that 
one-fifth of the human race dies before it reaches 
the age of two years 1 Surely such a state of af- 
fairs cannot be considered natural ? It is rather 
an indication that something is wrong ; which, if 
rectified, would prevent such a condition and 
would greatly lengthen human life. 

Natural Death Painless 
In the second place, if death were really natural, 
it would be practically painless, and would not be 
so terrible a thing as it often is. Natural deaths 
are painless. It is only when they are due to 
disease that pain is experienced, and the patient 
finds it hard to die. In death from old age, no 
pain is experienced. Nature has a %vonderful 
mechanism for this. When the time to die ar- 
rives, the breathing becomes more and more 
shallow ; a lessened supply of oxygen is given to 
the lungs ; and the result is that a gradually in- 
creasing supply of carbon-dioxide gas finds its way 
into the circulation, deadening and poisoning the 
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nerve-cells throughout the body. This acts as an 
anaBsthetic ; and the result is that we are gently 
and quietly rocked to sleep, — without pain, and 
without knowledge of the fact, that we are really 
dying at all So we see that pain is impossible in 
a really normal death — one due to old age, as all 
deaths should be. If it be present, it is evident 
that the death is premature, and could have been 
prevented, had proper measures been taken in due 
time. 

"When Death is Desired 
In the third place, natural death, if truly natu- 
ral, may be desired, just as it is usually feared and 
dreaded in the majority of cases. Metohnikoff 
was the first to point out this fact, and for that he 
deserves due credit. We all know that when we 
are exhausted, as the result of a day’s hard work, 
we are glad to sink to rest and to sleep ; we do 
not fear losing consciousness, and sinking into ob- 
livion ; we rather rejoice in it. And it should be 
the same with natural death. It should be craved 
in very much the same way, and for the same 
reason. Having grown tired of life, we should 
long for rest and peace. Thus, death would lose 
its terrors, its fears and its pains. It would then 
become a natural instinct with us, just as sleep is, 
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when we are tired and sleepy. The fact that 
death is not looked upon in this maimer by the 
majority of persons, and that they dread it so and 
dislike parting with the world, is proof positive 
that all such deaths are ]jrematuTe. We should 
not die when the desire to live is present. A little 
child does not think of death at all. As we grow 
to maturity, we think of it more and more seri- 
ously ; but we still retain our grip of, and interest 
in, life. This is true even at seventy or eighty or 
ninety years of age. The reason is that, even at 
these great ages, as they seem to us, death is pre- 
mature. No deaths should take jplace lefore a Jum- 
dred years of age. If they do, they are in reality 
premature. And we should preserve our mental 
vigor and our physical health unimpaired up to 
that age. The fact that we do not do so, indi- 
cates, as before said, that something is wrong 
with our methods of life, and that, if these were 
corrected, premature deaths would not take place. 

This being true, it becomes our duty to inquire 
into the causes of this premature old age and 
death, and see if we cannot prevent them, when 
once their causes are understood. To this })racth 
cal side of the question we accordingly turn. 
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HOW TO PEOLORG PIPE ARD POSTPONE 
DEATH 

In order to postpone death, it is only necessary 
to prolong life. This is a truism which many of 
my readers may deem too self-evident to need re- 
statement, but its importance is so great that it 
wdll stand a certain amount of repetition. A 
healthy, happj^ life depends upon the degree of 
vitality in the body and the degree of health 
maintained. Freedom from disease should be our 
object, therefore — the effort to maintain as high 
a standard of energy as possible. Both depend, 
very largely, if not almost entirely, upon the ex- 
tent to which we folloAv the dictates of Nature, 
and live according to her laws ; for it has been 
proved over and over again that, if these laws are 
followed, health wdll result as a natural conse- 
quence, Generally speaking, it is impossible for 
a well man to become suddenly diseased. Nature 
does not work in that fashion. In order for 
disease to come about, a long period of living 
contrary to the laws of nature must have been 
27 
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followed. It therefore becomes our duty to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, what the laws of nature 
are in this respect, and then follow them as nearly 
as may be, — in our attempt to attain old age and 
freedom from disease. 

The “ laws of nature ” in this respect doubtless 
exist, but we have some difficulty in finding them 
out. Like the animals, we may depend partly 
upon instinct, and in many cases our instincts are 
correct — though they can easily become perverted 
— in which case they are worse than none. But 
we must also be governed very largely by in- 
telligence and knowledge ; science must be our 
foothold here, if we are to know what we are 
about, and do ourselves no harm. We shall have 
something to say on both these points ; but first 
let us consider the latter, leaving instinct, for the 
moment, for later discussion. 

By means of anatomical examinations, we can 
observe the various bodily organs, and their re- 
lations to one another. Physiology tells us what 
their functions are, and chemistry tells us their 
organic composition. In this way, we are enabled 
to arrive at a knowledge of the chei^ical com- 
position of the body, and hence tell just what 
foods are necessary — in order to repair and keep 
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tlia body in perfect preservation. The quantity 
and quality of food (and water) required may 
thus be determined. Then we know that fresh 
air is needed, at alh times — this having been 
ascertained by means of direct observation. 
Similarly we know that a certain amount of 
bodily exercise is necessary, for without it good 
health is impossible. Then the great questions of 
heredity, environment, climate, clothing, mental 
influences, sleep, rest, relaxation, etc., must be 
taken into account. These have been discovered 
partly by direct means, viz., observing the effects 
of certain of these habits ; partly by seeing their 
effects upon large bodies of people. 

Observation and exj)eriment : these are the two 
great methods of scientific inquiry at the present 
day. One we can control ; the other -we have to 
take very much as we find it. But of this I shall 
have something more to say presently. 

Let us now consider, briefly, the various 
hygienic measures or methods which must be 
employed, in order to retain the best of health 
and a long life. We all desire a life free from 
disease of all kinds, and a long, happy and useful 
one. This can be acquired by all, as will be 
shown in the following pages. 
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Diet 

Of all the factors which go to make health, 
the food factor is doubtless the most important, 
and for many reasons. Let us consider the fol- 
lowing facts. Food, and only food, mahes Uood^ 
— and blood, as we know, makes body ; so that 
our bodily structure is dependent upon, and oiiJy 
upon, the food we eat. Breathing simply purifies 
that blood, or oxidizes it ; exercise merely cir- 
culates it ; but the food we eat is that which 
makes the blood, and in this respect food is 
certainly the most important factor that can 
possibly enter into the case from any point of 
view whatsoever. 

It may be claimed that proper breathing will 
oxidize all food material ingested, turning it into 
healthy blood, even if that material be at the 
start not of the best, and that insufficient breath- 
ing and exercise may render the best food un- 
suited for the organism, for the reason that it is 
not properly utilized, and remains, as it were, 
always mal-assimilated. To a certain extent this 
may be very true, but it only emphasizes the 
point that breathing and exercise are, in a sense, 
necessary^ not that they are more essential than 
the food which they oxidize and circulate ! Pure 
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air cannot turn bad food into good blood. If the 
material used in tbe construction of a liouse be 
not of the best, no amount of careful plastering 
and no amount of ingenuity displayed by the 
contractors and builders can make that house 
as strong and as “ normal,” so to speak, as if the 
materials were in the first place of the best. 

Moreover, breathmg and exercise can never 
supply certain elements to the body, which, if 
lacking in the food, must be always lacking, and 
the body starve ultimately because of lack of 
these materials. Thus, in those cases where the 
food lacks certain salts, in organic compound, the 
body dies, as we know, of “ saline starvation,’’ 
and this would assuredly happen no matter how 
careful we were in breathing, or in exercise, or 
in mental attitude, or in any other manner vrhat- 
ever. 

We must remember, also, that the food is the 
greatest producer of disease, and that its ]n’oper 
regulation, as to quality and quantity, is the 
greatest preventative measure, as well as curative 
measure, which we know. Why does the athlete 
always have to go into training for so long a 
period of time, and take so much exei'cise in his 
preparation for any contest requiring endurance ? 
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It is simplj because his body is in such a con- 
dition that this is required, in order to get rid 
of a lot of useless material which should never 
have been introduced in the first place. We 
constantly overeat, and then have to take en- 
forced exercise in order to burn up, and get rid 
of, this excess of food-material ! If we did not 
eat so much in the first place, all this would not be 
necessary. We should prevent the accumulation 
of this excess of mal-assiinilated food material, 
and then the toxic or poisonous products which 
result because of its presence would be avoided. 

Our Habits Are Wrong 
Certain it is that “ something is wrong some- 
where ” with the food habits of the people. As 
previously pointed out, while the average length 
of human life should be in the neighborhood of a 
hundred years, the actual length of life is about 
forty-two. Therefore, the average man cuts off 
more than half his life by reason of his modes of 
living ; and more than that, these forty- two years 
are filled with all sorts of illnesses, and distressing 
diseases and complaints, for the relief of which 
he is constantly consulting the doctor. Yet it is 
generally acknowledged that if a man were in 
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good physical health, he could never get sick — 
but he virtually never is in good physical health ! 
As the result of his habits of life, living contrary 
to the established laws of nature for a period 
of years, he brings upon himself all these com- 
plaints, and so creates disease, and cuts short his 
life by many years. 

Inasmuch as this is the case, therefore, it be- 
hooves us to try and regulate our food supply in 
such a manner that like consequences do not 
befall us. What has been said before regarding 
experiment and observation will help us here. 

Lite on Simple Foods 

If we could take a thousand people, and divide 
them up into two equal divisions — all of them 
being very much alike as to their state of health, 
temperament, etc. — and supply one-half of this 
number with food of a certain kind and quantity j 
and the other half with a different kind and quan- 
tity ; and if one set of five hundred became, at 
times, ill and diseased ; if they contracted colds, 
headaches and bilious attacks, and even more 
grievous sicknesses ; and if, during the same 
period, the other five hundred remained practi- 
cally free from all these complaints, then we 
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should assuredly be right in thinking that the 
first five hundred were not living as close to na- 
ture as the second ; and that their food was wrong 
both in quality and quantity. We should also 
conclude that the second five hundred were far 
nearer the correct method of living than the first. 
E'ow let us apply these facts. 

Were we to make such an experiment, it would 
be found that the five hundred who lived the 
most simi)ly and the most frugally were those 
who preserved the best health, and maintained it 
the longest ; and those who lived on an excess of 
rich foods were those who suffered from the vari- 
ous complaints. The lesson is obvious. Lim only 
071 smiple foods f and a liniited cDiionnt of theni^ 
and good health will he the result.^ 

It may be objected, of course, to this, that it is 
really impossible to make an experiment of this 
kind, and hence my statements are based on mere 
conjecture. But we do not have to make such 
experiments. All we have to do, in order to 

^Condiments and spices of all kinds are to be avoided by one 
who desires to lead the truly hygienic life — salt, pepper, n\us- 
tard, vinegar, cloves, spices of all kinds, etc., being included in 
the list. One can soon learn to do Tvitbont them. We need 
salt, it is true ; but it may be obtained in organic (usable) form 
in many fruits and vegetables. 
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prove this statement, is to keep our eyes open to 
what is going on all around us, and we shall see 
these very laws in active operation. Those who 
live in a certain manner suffer certain conse- 
quences, and those who live in another manner 
do not- The conclusions are inevitable. 

But it is time we should leave mere generaliza- 
tions, and descend to practical details. Granting 
all this to be true, loliat should we then eat ? and 
ho 10 muoh f These are two separate questions, 
which require to be answered separately. First, 
as to the question of quality. 

The Quality oe Oijr Food 

When the human body is chemically analj^zed, 
it is found to consist of a number of elements, 
which can all be supplied by the following classes 
of foodstuffs, in varying proportions: (1) ;pro- 
teicl, or muscle-forming elements ; (2) fats^ or fat 
and heat-forming elements ; and (3) carbohydrates 
(starches, sugars, etc.), which are said to supply 
most of the heat and energy of the body. In 
addition to these essential elements, we must 
have organic salts, such as lime, iron, phosphorus, 
calcium, etc. ; also water and air. 

The more muscular work a man does, the more 
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proteid food he requires. That is certain. At the 
same time, it is now generally acknowledged that 
a man requires far less proteid than \ras formerly 
thought to be necessary, and that, as a matter of 
fact, excessive proteid consumption is the cause 
of many diseases and much trouble in later life. 
Professor Chittenden, of Yale, has proved, by a 
long series of experiments, that only about one- 
third as much proteid is necessary as the physiol- 
ogists formerly thought was required. On this 
smaller ration man can be better, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically, than on the larger allowance. 
Excess of proteid-containing food is very harmful, 
for, while starches and fats can easily be disposed 
of by the body, or get stored up as fat, an excess 
of proteid creates poisons, chief among which is 
uric acid, which creates rheumatism, and, by pre- 
venting exercise, etc., is one of the chief causes of 
premature old age and decay. Just how ail this 
comes about is one of the most interesting prob- 
lems in biology. 

Why Does Hot a Dog Peespire? 

Have you ever noticed that your dog does 
not perspire? It never does (unless through its 
tongue, which lolls out of his mouth in the way 
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you see it during the hot weather). Neither does 
the cat, nor does any carniYorous animal. They 
all have sweat glands on their bodies, but they 
are inactive. They are not used. No carnivorous 
animal perspires. This is owing to a wise pro- 
vision of nature, ■ which prevents the skin from 
doing so. All carnivora have a great quantity 
of uric acid and other salts in solution in the 
blood. Now, if the volume of .the blood be sud- 
denly reduced, as by perspiration, it can readily 
be seen that the salts contained in the remaining 
ninety-eight per cent, must be deposited some- 
where, owing to the lessened volume of fluid 
blood, and these salts are deposited in the joints, 
throughout the body. This is what happens when 
we perspire. We suddenly lose a considerable 
percentage of the fluidity of the blood, and the 
salts held in solution are naturally deposited 
throughout the body, causing aches and pains, — 
symptoms of rheumatism. But this is impossible 
in the carnivora. Nature has provided for that 
by stopping the action of their sweat glands. But 
in us this is not the case ; we perspire. All this 
proves that we are not naturally intended to have 
a diet rich in proteid, and especially in meat ; for 
if we do, we are sure to sufler in this and other 
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ways. We should be living contrary to the pro- 
vision of nature.^ 

All the proteids whicli the body needs can be 
obtained from eggs, cheese, nuts, peas, beans, 
lentils and kindred foods, without resorting to 
great quantities of meat, to satisfy the bodily 
needs. Besides supplying the body with an ex- 
cess of proteids, there are also many other reasons 
why we should not eat meat, of which the follow- 
ing are a few. 

“ A Poison Factoey 

All meat contains, and must contain, a certain 
quantity of poisonous or toxic material in its very 
tissue. ISTo matter how “ good ’’ or how “ fresh ” 
the meat may be, this is inevitable. And we can 
readily see why this should be so. Every animal 
is continually creating poisons within its organism ; 
so much so that a clever French physician called 
the human body “a factory of poisons.” But 
continually, also, these poisons are being excreted, 
or got rid of — through the lungs, the skin, the 
kidneys, etc. If they were not, we should die. 
IVhen, now, we kill an animal suddenly, — as we 
kill an ox or a sheep, — the poisons, which would 

^ Full details as to diet, etc., -will be foiincl in a work by the 
present author, entitled “ The Natural Food of Man,” 
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have been excreted an hour later, had the animal 
lived — are retained within the tissues of the ani- 
mal, and are inseparable from them. So that 
when we eat the flesh of that animal, we also 
eat these jooisons. It cannot be prevented. lYe, 
therefore, add poison to the poisons already exist- 
ing within the body; and in this way uncon- 
sciously add to our diseased states. The result 
of this is that we induce disease, lessen the vitality, 
and ultimately shorten life, for these very reasons. 
We have thus, therefore, reached our first general 
conclusion, i\iQ first of the rules to be followed for 
prolonging life : 

Do not eat much^ if any ^ meat. 

But besides proteid foods, there are others— 
fats, sugars and starches, as we have said. These 
also form a part of the diet, and a very important 
part. Sugars are, of course, contained in sweet 
foods— candy, dates, various desserts, etc. Fats 
are contained in butter, cream, lard, nuts, oils, etc. 
Starches in potatoes, breads, cereals, etc. In ad- 
dition to these, there are the acids, contained in 
their best form in acid fruits, and in a less pure 
form in vinegar and similar acids. Organic salts 
are contained chiefly in various vegetables and 
fruits. 
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Sweets 

We are just beginning to discover that sugar is 
a good food, and that the children’s craving for 
candy and similar sweets is not a morbid craving, 
which should be prevented, but a normal one, 
which should be gratified. Sweet stuffs are very 
necessary, and should form a large part of the 
average diet. As the appetite becomes more 
normal, more sweet stuffs will probably be craved, 
and they should be eaten. Starches, while the}^ 
are doubtless good foods, may readily be partaken 
of too freely, and they are the cause of fermenta- 
tion and fiatulence. Fats are needful to some 
small extent, but they also may readily be too 
freely indulged in, and cause a sallow complexion, 
biliousness, and an overworked liver. Acids will 
have a beneficial effect in such conditions. 

Starch 

As to starches, there is one interesting thing to 
be said. Starch, as such, can never be used by the 
body ! It is always converted, first of all, into a 
species of grape-sugar, known as glucose — after 
first of all being converted into several mter- 
mediate products, of which the most important 
are dextrine, dextrose and maltose. This is aU 
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done in the digestion of starches — the initial stage 
(starch into dextrine) being performed in the 
month, by the action of the saliva npon the starch, 
in mastication. More of this presently. The im- 
portant point to remember now is that all starch 
must be converted into glucose, or grape-sugar, 
before it can be utilized by the body at all.' 

Now, in fruits, we have glucose or grape-sugar, 
in its purest form, all ready for assimilation, com- 
bined with the purest of water ! In a well-chosen 
combination of fruits are to be found starches and 
sugars enough for any human being ; while the 
requisite fats and proteids may be found in nuts, 
or any of the other foods named above. An ad- 
ditional argument in favor of fruit as a food is 
that organic salts are found in them, which are 
not found in any other foods. Acids and water are 
also contained in great profusion. In addition to 
all this there is a certain “electrical vitality” 
which seems to be- present in fruits and uncooked 
foods which is lost when these articles are cooked. 

* When we toast a piece of bread, the outside, or ‘ ‘ browned ” 
portion, has most of its starch converted into dextrine by the 
action of the heat. For this reason toast is given to invalids — 
because it requires less worlc on the part of the digestive organs 
to convert it. Heat has this action upon grains and all starchy 
food. 
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For all these reasons, therefore, we feel safe in 
propounding the second of the great laws or rules 
of health and long life as follows : 

Eat plentifully of fruits of all hinds ; make 
them an essential part of your diet every day. 

Food Combinatioi^s 

Under the heading of Quality ” of food may 
come the consideration of the appropriate Gomhl- 
nation— 2 , very important one, too 1 It has been 
said that all foods agree with the consumer, but 
not with each other,” and there is a certain amount 
of truth in this statement. Any food, eaten by 
itself, does but little harm ; but its combination 
with all sorts of other foods, at the same meal, 
may cause great distress and ultimate injury. 
When foods disagree with each other, bad chem- 
ical combinations are formed, gases are created, 
which cause much distress ; and bacterial action 
is produced, which has a decidedly harmful effect 
upon the individual. Our conclusion is, therefore : 

Avoid all tad food comhmations. 

In general, it may be said that vegetables and 
fruits do not agree with one another very well ; 
nor do cooked and uncooked foods at the same 
meal. If they must be eaten together, the fruits 
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should be eaten and the vegetables after- 

ward. If meat is eaten, peas and beans should 
not appear on the table at the same time, — or too 
much proteid will be eaten at the same meal. 
This subject of food combinations is a very com- 
plicated one. Those interested in this branch of 
the subject had best consult : Uncooked Foods,” 
by Eugene Christian ; The Natural Food of 
Man,” by the present author; or “The Family 
Food,” by T. 0. O’Donnell 

Quantity of Food 

We now come to the very important question 
of the quantity of food necessary to sustain life, 
and maintain it in the best possible health. This 
is an even more important factor than the last, 
since I believe that the proper and right amount 
of food, no matter what it may be, or in what 
combination, is less harmful than too much or too 
little food of the very best. This question, there- 
fore, becomes one of the most important in our 
discussion of the causes of old age. 

In order to ascertain the right amount of food 
necessary for the proper sustenance of the body, 
one or two remarks are necessitated, when we 
shall be better enabled to see the effects of too 
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much or too little food, as the case may be, upon 
the body. 

Every muscular effort we make, every thought 
we think, wastes the bodily tissues; they are 
broken down or destroyed by the effort. This 
loss is made good by the food we eat, so that, to 
maintain the best possible health, the equivalerioe 
between the ^Hncome^^ and the outgo should be 
mamtained ; we should eat just enough (not more 
and not less than is required to keep the body in 
this state of physiological equilibrium — “ that just 
balance we call health Less than this amount 
causes wealmess, depletion, exhaustion, loss of 
weight, and all the symptoms of starvation. 
More than the required amount has the effect of 
clogging the body with an excess of effete material, 
of choking and blocking it, and ultimately causing 
no end of mischief by reason of this excess. 

Of the two, chronic undereating is doubtless 
the more detrimental ; since excess of food can be 
disposed of by the system without any great and 
immediate injury, — if not too long indulged in. 
Rut as a matter of fact there is almost no danger 
of this in our modern civilization. Our great 
danger is overeating. It is this which we almost 
all constantly indulge in, and which we must re* 
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duoe if we wish to live a long, happy and healthy 
life, hTearly all very old men and women give, 
as the cause of their exceptionally robust state of 
health, the fact of their extreme simplicity of diet. 
They one and all contend that this is the secret of 
their perpetual youth. Captain Diamond, of Cali- 
fornia, was 110 years of age when last I heard of 
him, and walked fifteen or twenty miles a day, as 
a book-agent. He asserted that he maintained the 
best physical and mental health. His diet con- 
sisted almost exclusively of fruit and nuts, with 
an allowance of olive oil and bread. 

Food Fallacies 

It has been calculated by several dietetic au- 
thorities that one pound of food per diem is 
enough for all ordinary needs — sixteen ounces 
of food.' But instead of this, w^e find the aver- 
age person eating two or three, or even four or 
five pounds of food a day, and even forcing them- 
selves to do so under the mistaken impression that 
they must^ in order to “ keep up the strength,’^ 
etc. Never was there a greater or more harmful 

^ See “Air, Food and Exercises,” by A. Rabagliati, M. D., 
p. 286 ; Carrington, “ Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition,” pp 
470-471, etc. 
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fallacy. Food eaten under such circumstances 
does not strengthen ^ on the contrary, it weakens 
and engenders disease, and the more ^re eat, the 
weaker we become. Have we not often seen a 
man or a woman, thin, weak and emaciated, eat- 
ing three or four hearty meals a day, and declaring 
that he (or she) can get “ no good ” from the food ? 
They never will — until less be eaten ! The body 
can only utilize and derive benefit from as much 
food as can profitably be assimilated ; and this in 
proportion to its needs, not in proportion to the 
amount eaten. If the body is ill, it requires very 
little food, — as it is nearly always ill for the same 
reason — being choked and blocked by an excess of 
mal-assimilated food material. lYhen a man is 
too fat, it is an indication that he is eating too 
much, and his digestive organs assimilate a large 
proportion of his food. When a man is too thin, 
it is also a sign that he is eating too miich, and he 
should eat less in order to gain the requisite weight. 
This looks like “ heads I win, and tails you lose ” ; 
and appears at first sight a complete paradox. 
The reason will, however, become clearer as we 
proceed. And this brings us to the great question 
ol fasting, as a cure for such conditions, — as a 
means of prolonging life. 
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Fasting 

Wlien a man overeats, and grows fat, it is hardly 
necessary to insist upon the fact that he should eat 
less in order to recover his proper weight, health 
and strength. But the opposite of this may not 
appear so obvious. In order for us to understand 
it, we must first of all consider one or two ques- 
tions in physiology. 

We all know that the blood leaves the heart by 
means of the arteries, and returns through the 
veins, from the extremities. The nutrition of 
these extremities is by means of tiny vessels 
called Gapillavies^ so small in diameter that they 
have to be studied by means of a microscope. 
JSTow, it is obvious that a very small amount of 
solid or earthy matter in the blood will suffice to 
clog up these minute vessels, and hence impede 
the circulation of these parts, — which suffer, in 
consequence, from lack of nutrition, or proper 
food supply. Now, when the blood is laden with 
an excess of this too-solid material (the result of 
overeating) these tiny vessels become choked and 
blocked, and prevent the proper food supply from 
being carried to these parts. In order to allow 
this, we should remove the clogging material, and 
thus allow a freer circulation in the parts. And 
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this can only be done by giving less food, and 
permitting a certain amount of absorption to take 
place ; and not by giving more food, and in- 
creasing the clogging, and consequent anaemia 
and mal-nutrition. This is a very simple prin- 
ciple, when once understood, but is one, never- 
theless, 'which even the majority of physicians do 
not properly appreciate. It teaches us that fasting 
is the great panacea in nearly all the ills to which 
flesh is heir. A short fast now and then will injure 
no one, and benefit almost everybody. We thus, 
therefore, aiTive at another great law of longevity : 

Fast completely one clay of every month / aoid 
whenever indisposed^ omit a few niecds^ until nat- 
ural hunger returns. 

It may be thought that I have devoted too 
much time and space to this question of food, 
but I do not think so. It is the most powerful 
factor for good or ill in our modern civilization ; 
and if I have dwelt upon it thus at length, it is 
because of this importance. A trial will convince 
any one that this is so. A simplification of the 
diet, both as to its quality and its quantity, is one 
of the first and most essential requirements for 
prolonging life ; for postponing death ; and for 
making the life we do possess enjoyable, healthy 
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and liappy. It is thus one of the most essential 
elements in the successful prolongation of life. 

Alcohol 

I now feel that I should say a few 'words in 
regard to the use of alcohol in its various forms, 
though so much has been said on this subject 
already. It is well known that alcohol is Sad for 
the constitution and we are aware of the ill effects 
of its too frequent use. Being a stimulant, it 
wastes vitality, in the way all stimulants do ; and 
in many cases it leads to intoxication, with its 
train of evil consequences. It is not generally 
recognized that every stimulant in time loses its 
effects ; that the organism no longer reacts to 
that stunulant ; and in order to obtain the desired 
results, a stimulant of a higher order must he 
resorted to. For this reason tea and coffee are 
pernicious — for they both have their own partic- 
ular poisons, which act detrimentally upon the 
system — theine, caffeine, etc. Meat itself is a 
stimulant, and calls for one higher. As it is the 
most stimulating of all solid foods, it calls for one 
in liquid form ; and for this reason there is a 
definite connection between meat-eating and 
drink. Many institutions for the cause of drunk- 
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ennesa are based upon this principle; their pa- 
tients are not supplied with meat during the cure. 
The appetite for drink is lost far more readily 
under such circumstances. I have never known 
a vegetarian who cared for alcohol in any of its 
forms ; and I doubt if such a craving would be 
possible. In the case before us, as in many 
others, abstinence is easier than temperance ; one 
drink calls for another; and so oix. ad infinitum. 
Do not cultivate the desire for drink, whatever 
you do; and if you have an inherited weakness 
in this direction, it may in nearly all cases be 
overcome by adopting a rigidly abstemious diet, 
exclusively vegetarian. Under such circum- 
stances, the craving for drink would undoubtedly 
be overcome with but little mental effort. 

Smokiivg 

The habit of smoking is one often contracted 
early in life, and once acquired, it is only with 
difficulty, in most cases, that it is broken. There 
can be no doubt that “nicotine poisoning ’’ has 
a decidedly harmful effect upon the heart, though 
if the smoke has not been inhaled, this may be 
overrated. Personally, I am inclined to think that 
much of the harm of cigarette smoking lies in the 
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habits of laziness which it engenders, as much as 
in the actual poison itself. I knew a very brilliant 
young man, active, alert, clever. He was a great 
worker on occasion. At other times, he felt that 
he would like to take a cigarette before he com- 
menced work. The work languished, under the 
spell of the golden weed ; one cigarette called for 
another ; and at the end of the evening, not half 
the amount of work had been accomplished which 
would have been done had not the desire for 
smoking been given way to. Thus one, who 
might have been a strong and brilliant light in 
his ^vorld of letters, succeeded onlj" in becoming — 
as Stevenson expressed it — a gentlemanly fail- 
ure.” Habits of laziness are thus encouraged, 
which are most harmful to both body and mind. 
In addition to which, there is the undoubted 
action of the nicotine poison on the heart, which 
in many cases is most detrimental and to some 
persons has proved even fatal. As a general thing, 
smoking must be set down as one of the luxuries 
to be avoided, if long life is to be attained. 

Diet iisr Old Age 

It is generally believed that old persons should 
eat more than younger ones, for the reason that 
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they are weaker, and consequently need more food 
in order to “give them more energy/’ This, 
however, is a great mistake, and precisely the 
reverse of this is the case. This fallacy has doiibt- 
less been the cause of thousands of premature 
deaths, and the cause of much suffering in old per- 
sons, as well as the cause of their premature death. 

Sir Henry Thomson, one of England’s greatest 
authorities in food, wrote a great deal on this sub- 
ject of diet for the aged, and especially in his 
two works, “ Food and Feeding,” and “ Diet in 
Relation to Age,” etc., he constantly contended 
that old persons should eat, not more but less, 
food. And the reason is simple enough. 

In the first place, the amount of tissue which is 
broken down by the day’s activities is very small 
in aged persons, owing to their sedentary habits. 
They take but little exercise, and the circulation 
is sluggish, etc. The tissue-exchanges are, there- 
fore, slow, and require but little new material to 
effect their replacement. In the jomig, on the 
contrary, where active exercise is indulged in, 
much tissue is broken down, and more food is 
needed. Judged from this standpoint, then, the 
aged sliould require very little food. 

In the next place, growth is not taking place in 
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the aged ; in fact the weight decreases from year 
to year. ISTo food is, therefore, required for 
growth ; only for maintaining the body. This is 
far less than is generally imagined. 

Then, in the aged, the various organs of diges- 
tion cannot function as they did in youth and 
maturity. As we have shown elsewhere, the 
various digestive secretions are weak and deficient 
in quantity — saliva, gastric juice, the various in- 
testinal secretions, etc. Again, the walls of the 
intestine are unable to absorb properly, owing to 
induration and ossification having set in. f^o 
matter how much food be eaten, only a small 
amount of it can be digested. The vitality is at a 
low ebb, and as a great quantity of this is re- 
quired to digest and properly assimilate food, it is 
certain that on this account the aged cannot digest 
the quantity which the young dispose of. Finall}^, 
in the aged, there is already stored up a quantity 
of ■ mal-assimilated food, in all probability, owing 
to the years he has lived more or less contrary to 
the laws of nature in this respect. For all these 
reasons, therefore (and many others which it 
would take too long to go into in this place), it is 
certain that the quantity of food in the aged 
should be reduced, and not increased ; and should 
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be very greatly lessened, until but a small amount 
is eaten. This should be spread over three small 
meals, as against two heavier meals in the younger 
man. If the teeth are defective, the food should 
also be largely in liquid form, or thoroughly 
masticated. And this brings me to two points 
which are of great importance, and which have 
not, so far, been mentioned. I refer to (1) the no- 
breakfast plan ; and (2) the subject of mastication. 

The ISTo-BreaivFast Plan 

Dr. E. IT. Dewey was the first physician in 
America ,to advocate this plan, which now has a 
very large following ; while on the continent of 
Europe hardly any one eats a hearty breakfast, as 
in America. I myself have not eaten breakfast 
for nearly ten years ; and take my first meal at 
about one o’clock in the day. Many of my friends 
do likewise. The object is to give the system a 
chance to catch up ” the food and the necessary 
repairs from the preceding day, before giving the 
body more work to perform ; and the system 
works admirably. A glass or two of w'ater should 
be taken as soon as you arise in the morning, but 
no solid food until noon. 

Those who follow this advice (and all may learn 
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to do so, by gradually diminisiiiiig tbe amount at 
breakfast, and taking the meal a little later each 
day, until the noon hour is reached) are unanimous 
in declaring that they would not return to the 
morning meal again for any amount of money; 
the hunger for it has entirely disappeared, and 
they feel far better and more energetic in conse- 
quence. Further, headaches, etc., have entirely 
vanished, in many cases, as the result of following 
this advice, — which no other system of medication 
Avas able to cure. I cannot argue this position 
here at any length, and can only refer the reader 
to former writings by the present author, in which 
this question is treated at considerable length. 
But I believe strongly that this plan of omitting 
the breakfast and eating only two meals a day is, 
in virtually all cases, of tremendous benefit ; and 
one of the most potent means known to us of con- 
serving the vitality, and enabling the individual 
following this advice to attain a happy, hearty old 
age far more easily and more surely than one Avho 
eats three meals a day, in conformity Avith the 
customary plan. 


MASTICATIOIf 

The importance of masticating the food is gen- 
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eraliy known, and followed in a haif-iiearted 
fashion by many persons. They do not realize, 
however, the great importance of this subject, and 
how great an influence thorough mastication 
plays in the health of the body. I should advise 
those who desire to ascertain the facts in this 
matter to read Mr. Horace Fletcher’s book, “ The 
New Glutton or Epicure,” and I believe they will 
be convinced (perhaps for the first time) that 
thorough mastication is all-important, if health is 
to be maintained. A rapid summary of the chief 
reasons may prove of benefit to the reader : 

In the first place, mastication subdivides the 
food in the mouth, enabling the gastric and intes- 
tinal juices to act upon the food more easily. 
This saves the bowel an enormous amount of 
work by breaking up all this solid food ; and thus 
a great saving of vital energy is effected. 

But the action of mastication is not only me- 
chanical ; it is also cliemical. The saliva in the 
mouth mixes with the food, and in some foods the 
first stage of digestion is performed in the mouth. 
With starches particularly this digestion takes 
place in the mouth by means of the saliva ; and 
as starch cannot be converted by means of an acid 
medium, as for example the gastric juice of the 
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stomacli, it has to wait until it reaches the bowel 
before this can again take place; and this of 
course throws a great deal of unnecessary work 
upon the internal organs, which might just as well 
be done in the mouth. This is again a waste of 
vital energy; and like all wastes of the kind, 
tends to induce disease and hence shorten life. 

A third important reason why thorough masti- 
cation should be performed is that it prevents 
the individual from eating too much. The ad- 
vantages of this have already been pointed out, 
and do not need to be repeated. Other reasons 
might be given, but the above will at least suffice 
to indicate the very great benefit to be derived 
from proper mastication, and the importance of 
practicing it if old age and a long life, free from 
disease, are to be attained. 

To sum up in a few words : Omit breakfast 

Masticate very thoroughly. 

Teeth, Ears, Eyes, Etc. 

There are two other important rules for the at- 
tainment of a long life. 

It is most important to preserve the teeth as long 
as possible — which is now quite an easy matter, 
comparatively, thanks to the perfection of Amer- 
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ican dentistry. It never pays to neglect the 
teeth. They should be examined and attended to 
at least twice a year, and the saving in pain 
and bodily comfort will more than repay for the 
additional financial expense. We must remember 
that if the teeth are imperfect, it is practically 
impossible to masticate our food sufficiently ; and 
upon thorough mastication good health depends. 
The external care of the teeth is the province of 
the dentist — except in so far as keeping them per- 
fectly clean and well brushed is concerned. This 
should be done every morning and evening, and 
if possible after each meal. Gritty tooth-powders 
are to be avoided. Meat fibers are a great cause 
of decay in teeth. Sweets are not as a rule in- 
jurious — contrary to the customary belief — but 
mineral acids are. Alternate hot and cold drinks 
tend to crack the enamel, and afford an entrance 
for “ germs ” which bring about their decay. 
Cleanliness is the best preserver of the teeth. In 
addition to this, the condition of the teeth de- 
pends upon their nutrition — their internal blood 
supply ; and this is also a matter of diet. Fruits 
supply the necessary organic salts, and if the 
teeth are inclined to be chalky, foods should be 
eaten which are rich in lime. Many a toothache 
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is caused by overeating, and can readily be cured 
by a day or two of total abstinence from food. 

Similarly, the eyes, ears, hair, etc., should be 
attended to with the utmost care. So much has 
already been written on all these questions, how- 
ever, that I need not say more in this place con- 
cerning them. 

After this great question of the regulation of 
food come several others, which w^e may consider 
in turn. They all have their effects upon the 
question before us — the prolongation of life. 

Watee Deinki;n‘g 

This is very important, as we can see when we 
consider the fact that about three-quarters of the 
human body is composed of water I The circula- 
tion of this fluid, in more or less compound forms, 
throughout the body, is immense. Every day, as 
a matter of fact, more than six tons of blood is 
pumped by the heart throughout all the ramifica- 
tions of the numerous blood-vessels — along tubes, 
large and small, which circulate throughout the 
body. One of the great contributary causes of 
old age and of ossification and induration (the 
most prominent factors in old age, as we shall 
presently see) is found to be the lack of sufficient 
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water in tlie system. Indeed, Dr. Trail defined 
death, years ago, as a condition in which the 
fluids of the body have become so disproportioiied 
to the solids that life can no longer circulate and 
manifest through it.’’ It will be seen from this 
how important water is. 

Lack of suliicient water is also one of the 
greatest causes of constipation, which is universally 
recognized as of great detriment to the system. 
When the bowel becomes dry, the coats contract, 
and retain the material which should be expelled. 
A greater amount of fluid will assist in its expul- 
sion. This is the principle utilized in purgatives.” 
They are all essentially poiso7is ; and when they 
find their way into the bowel, nature seeks to get 
rid of them as rapidly and as effectually as pos- 
sible. She does this by pouring out the intestinal 
juices, in an effort to dilute and wash through this 
poisonous material, before great harm is done. 
The result is that a violent action of the bowels 
takes })lace in this effort to rid the system of the 
intruder. This is the true action of the purgative 
— being in reality the reaction of the body against 
the poison. But these results could be attained 
more easily and less injuriously by other means, 
in the majority of cases — by fruit eating and 
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plenty of water drinking ; and when such a state 
supervenes, copious water drinking and the taking 
of an enema should be at once resorted to. By 
these means a healthy action of the bowels can 
always be brought about without tilling the system 
with poisons (as is done when we take purgatives 
and laxatives, or various concoctions of drugs, of 
which we know little or nothing regarding their 
action upon the body). 

We are led, as the result of this discussion, 
therefore, to yet another of our rules for health 
and longevity ; 

Drinlc at least four glasses of %oater daily and^ 
when feverish^ ill, or indlsjposed^ douUe this num- 
ber until yoit are again well. 

Metchnikopf’s Theoey of ‘‘ SoL^R Milk ” 

Of late years M. Metchnikoff, of Paris, has 
created a considerable stn? by his theory of lactic 
acid, as a cure for, and prevention of, old age. 
The theory is based upon perfectly well-under- 
stood principles, and has a great deal to recom- 
mend it. In brief, the theory is this : 

It is well known that the large intestine, — the 
colon, etc. — retains food longer than it should, 
and bacterial action goes on in the bowel, which 
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should not occur. The result is that gases are 
formed, and also poisons, which are absorbed by 
the tiny vessels on the walls of the bowel, poison- 
ing the entire blood stream (auto-intoxication). 
These tend materially to shorten life, and to 
engender disease, as we have seen. The action 
of these intestinal bacteria must be stopped, 
Metchnikoff says, if we are to lengthen life, and 
stop their harmful activit}^. He accordingly set 
about ascertaining a means of killing these bac- 
teria, without injuring the body at the same time ; 
and came to the conclusion that lactic acid was a 
sure means of killing these bacteria, without in 
any way injuring the bowel. This lactic acid is 
contained in soured milk of a certain kind ; and 
hence Metchnikoif recommends the drinking of 
soured milk, as a means of lengthening life and 
ridding the system of some of its poisons. For 
this reason, many persons to-day drink buttermilk, 
or various artificially soured milks, in the hope of 
accomplishing these results. 

The Tiieoky Disputed 
The theory, so far as it goes, is doubtless cor- 
rect, and many persons have derived great benefit 
from this treatment. The question is : Does it go 
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far enough? Is it a safe means of prolonging 
life and preventing old age ? The indications are 
that it is not I and the reasons are not far to 
seek. 

Granting the correctness of the argument, — that 
such bacteria exist ; that they poison the system ; 
that soured milk kills them, etc., still the argu- 
ment would not hold indefinitely. For is it not 
obvious that this treatment is merely tinkering 
with effects — trying to offset and cure a condition 
which is already there, rather than endeavoring 
to prevent its occurrence ? Let us suppose that 
all the bacteria are killed. Under the existing 
modes of life, and the present food-habits of the 
people, they would soon be in the bowel again in 
innumerable numbers ; and they would have to 
be got rid of again ; and so on indefinitely ! To 
be sure, this is better than nothing ; but would it 
not be far better to regulate the diet and the 
habits of life so that bacteria do not and cannot 
accumulate in this manner ? Assuredly it would. 
Instead, therefore, of killing the bacteria, once in 
the bowel, it is better to ascertain the cause of 
their existence there; and then so regulate the 
life that they will no longer be found there. That 
would certainly seem the more rational method. 
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Is there such a diet, such a method of life? 
Most assuredly there is. Bacteria exist in the 
bowel because we have eaten too much food and 
food of a wrong kind, and this affords the ground 
or “ soil ” for their growth and habitation. Germs 
cannot exist in a sweet, clean bowel. They are 
the natural scavengers of the body ; and eat only 
refuse and offal. "When the body is in perfect 
health, they are never found. 

All we have to do, therefore, is to keep the 
bowel sweet and clean, and no such bacteria will 
be found ; and hence no soured milk will be re- 
quired. And all we have to do, to keep the bowel 
clean in this manner, is to eat only as much food 
as the body requires ; and live mainly upon simple 
foods, including quantities of fruit. Were this 
done, Metchnikoff’s treatment would not be re- 
quired. 


Aik and Bkeatiiitvg 

When a man is strangled, or dies as the result 
of hanging or choking, he dies in a very few min- 
utes, and his blood, when it is examined, is found 
to be almost hlack^ instead of the bright scarlet 
which is the color of healthjr blood. This is a 
very curious phenomenon. Why should this be 
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so ? The reason is that the blood has passed 
through the lungs and circulated through the 
bod}^ several times without being oxygenated, or 
meeting with any oxygen in the lungs of the un- 
fortunate man, and, instead of being purified in 
each one of its circulations — as is usually the case 
— it becomes more and more vitiated and laden 
with waste products, until it becomes the color we 
see. It is virtually a death by poisoning. Most 
people have an idea that they are constructed like 
a pair of bellows, and that if anything punctures 
them, they win blow up, or something equally 
awful will take place i As a matter of fact, this 
is not the case at ail. The windpipe can be cut 
right through, and the patient easily recover, pro- 
vided no great blood-vessel has been cut in the 
process. In all cases of strangulation, death takes 
place because the body is poisoned ; not because 
the lungs cannot act for two or three minutes 
at a time. 


Bad Air a Poison 

But because of its purifying effects, air is most 
essential, and pure air at that. Air which has 
been exhausted of all its oxygen acts in very 
much the same way as slow strangulation — the 
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blood stream becomes gradually poisoned. Oxygen 
is the essential factor in air, the nitrogen being 
inert and useless for us. When the windows have 
been shut for a certain length of time, the oxygen 
gets exhausted, and then, if the windows are not 
opened, and a fresh supply obtained, the blood 
becomes poisoned, and the mental and physical 
health suffer. The body ceases to be built up of 
sound material ; and the way is paved for various 
diseases. Further, the blood, circulating as it 
does to ail the delicate nerve centers of the 
brain, poisons them, causing irritability and 
various mental troubles which the patient does 
not understand, or know the cause of. It has 
been ascertained by direct experiment that the 
nerve cells in the brain are easily poisoned, since 
there exists in the cortex very limited means of 
disposing of any poisons formed ; and more than 
this, when the brain ceil is irritated by a poison 
from without, it in turn secretes a poison, thus 
doubling the harmful substances in the brain. 
Doubtless these are the causes which are largely 
to blame for many of the lesser insanities — poison 
generated in the system as the result of too much 
food and insufficient pure air. 

The practical upshot from all this is that we 
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must insist upon a plentiful supply of fresh air at 
all times — summer and winter ; by night and by 
day. Of course, less ventilation is needed in the 
winter than in the summer, because of the anti- 
septic properties of cold air, and the increased 
draught always present when air at very different 
temperatures is approximated. But this can easily 
be overcome by proper arrangement, and plenty 
of air secured all the year round. One very good 
way to bring this about is to push up the lower 
window a few inches, and insert in the space thus 
left a strip of wood, which exactly fits it. This 
will elfectually block this opening, but a space 
will be left between the lower and the upper 
wdndows, which will throw the cold air upward 
into the room, and thus evenly distribute it, 
without unpleasant cold in any one part of the 
room. In this way, draughts (even though their 
harmful effects are practically nil^ when the body 
is in sound health) are altogether avoided. 

Yawkiis'g 

An example of the effects of insufficient breath- 
ing is found in the phenomenon of yawning. 
What is a yawn ? and why do we yawn, when 
tired or sleepy ? 
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This is an interesting question, which for long 
remained unanswered. It is now, however, pretty 
well understood, and aiffords us another beautiful 
example of the wise provisions of nature. 

When we are tired or sleep}^, we often im- 
consoiously allow the breathing to become 
shallow ; the muscles are not properly exercised 
and carbonic acid gas accumulates in the air cells. 
After this has gone on for some time. Nature 
makes an effort to right matters, and again stirs 
up activity in the cells and the lazy muscles of the 
chest and lungs. This she does in a yawn. As 
you will notice, when this occurs, the entire body 
is stretched out and made tense: the arms are 
usuall}^ raised over the head ; the chest and trunk 
are expanded : the lungs and walls of the chest 
are pushed out, and finally, with a gasping sound, 
the mouth is opened wide, and a deep inhalation 
is made, filling the lungs, extending the chest and 
the diaphragm, and exercising the internal walls 
of the thorax generally. This is a yawn ; and 
for this reason Nature induces us to take it — to 
overcome certain obstacles which inactivity for 
too long a time has brought about. A dozen 
deep breaths will dispel the desire to yawn in 
every case. 
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FTight Aib ” 

Many people have an idea that^ while day air 
is good, night ah* is ‘‘damp,” and should be 
avoided 1 Never was there a more harmful 
superstition than this, or one which has wrecked 
so many lives. What other air is there at night 
but night air ? Is it to be supposed that Nature 
would provide us with harmful air, just because 
the sun happens to be shining on Australia or 
China rather than upon us ? The air at night is 
the same air as that we breathe in the daytime, 
with the single exception that it may be a trifle 
more damp But in damp weather we breathe 
such air, without experiencing any ill effects ; and 
further, there is a special apparatus in the body 
which artificially dampens every bit of air we 
breathe before it enters the lungs ! The lining 
of the nose, throat and tubes which lead to the 
lungs are constantly kept moist certain secre- 
tions which have no other function hid this to 
attend to. Evidently, therefore, it is the inten- 
tion of Nature that all the air breathed should be 
moistened by the body before it reaches the 
lungs ; and this being the case it is obvious that 
night air is no more harmful than day air, or any 
other air ; it is just as beneficial, and the close, 
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stuffy air of the bedroom is just as harmful as the 
close, stuffy air of the living-room, during the 
day. Oxygen is just as necessary, if not 
necessary, at night, because certain nutritional 
changes take place vdth greater rapidity. This 
being the case, we are in a position to appreciate 
the importance of the following great law of 
longevity : 

Breathe pure air at all times, day and night, 
in the house or out of it ; and, if indoors, see that 
the windows are so arranged as to give a plentif ul 
supply of fresh air. 


Exercise 

There can be no doubt that the average busi- 
ness man (in America at all events) takes far too 
little exercise. In England, sport always occupies 
a prominent place in every man’s life, and he con- 
tinues his outdoor exercise until well on in life, 
very often. But in this country exercise is gener- 
ally discontinued at about twenty; and, thence- 
forward, but little exercise is ever taken. Yet a 
certain amount is needed every day, as nearly 
every one knows ; and the only reason it is not 
taken is because most people are too lazy to begin ! 
This is the real reason. But it is not difficult or 
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hard, if one but knew /icxv. The right way to be- 
gin is just as easy as the wu’ong way is difficult. 
The wrong way, the hard way, is to procure a 
pair of dumb-bells and endeavor to go through a 
regular course of exercises every morning. This 
will only end in mental nausea, and will almost 
certainl}^ be abandoned after a few days. The 
beginning should be made as easy as possible, and 
as enjoyable. Here is one way to begin. 

When you arise in the morning, if it is a cold 
day, go to the window and throw it open ; take a 
dozen full breaths, inhaling as deeply as possible. 
The stimulus of the cold air will make you wcmif 
to take a few vigorous exercises, simply as a means 
of self-defense — as a means to keep warm. That 
is enough for the first few days. When you go to 
your office try to walk as briskly as possible, and, 
throwing the shoulders well back, inhale deep 
breaths as yon go. In a few days, the good effects 
of this will be noticed in an increased energy ; and 
a few more exercises may be taken. The great 
incentive is interest. If yon live in a large city, 
join a tennis club, or endeavor to find some sport 
which will interest and amuse you at the same 
time ,you are exercising. In this way you will be 
enabled to gain a great deal of exercise without 
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knowing that you are taking any. In the coun- 
try, this will he doubly easy. Kicking about a 
football in an empty lield is excellent practice ; 
and may be taken almost the whole year round. 
When once you have acquired an interest in your 
body, you will find that exercise will be as easy 
for you as it was before difficult. 


ExEr.cisE IX Bed 

Many, who are too weak to exercise in the regu- 
lar manner, may gain great benefit from exercising 
in becl^ tensing all the muscles in turn throughout 
the body. A book has recently been issued on 
this subject, to which the interested reader may 
like. to refer. In many cases, special organs may 
need exercise, or special stimulation, more than 
others, as for instance the liver, which is inclined 
to get sluggish, with the majority of persons. 
This organ needs special attention, and for that 
there is nothing ]>etter than the beneficial exercise 
known as the ‘‘ liver squeezer,” which is as follows : 
Stand erect, arms to the sides. Bend each arm, 
so that the hands are in front of the body, the 
elbow being at right angles to the upper arm. 
In this position turn the body sideways first to 
the right as far as possible, then to the left — that 
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is, tlie right shoulder swinging round to the chin, 
as the head is held straight ; then the left shoulder 
in the same manner. Ail this time the feet must 
not be moved from the floor, and the lower portion 
of the body should be held as stationary as possi- 
ble. This mil be found very beneficial. Exer- 
cises for sluggish bowels are walldng, running, 
skipping rope, etc. Bending down and touching 
the toes without bending the knees is also a splen- 
did exercise ; and if a deep breath be inhaled as 
the body is bent forward, the viscera are com- 
pressed between the expanded lungs on one side 
and the compressed portion of the body on the 
other, and squeezed like a sponge; only to be 
expanded again as the body is straightened. Ly- 
ing flat on the back, and raising both legs in the 
air, without bending the knees, is also a fine exer- 
cise — though tliis should be attempted gradually, 
for fear of rupture. Bending sideways as far as 
possible is also a very good exercise — in fact, all 
those which strengthen the muscles round the waist 
line will be found of special benefit. The muscular 
system of the whole body should, however, be ex- 
ercised in turn — the neck, arms, back, calf, thighs, 
etc., as well as the biceps only, which many de- 
velop at the expense of all else. If this is persisted 
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in, one is apt to get ‘‘ muscle bound,’’ as it is called, 
the consequence being that it is impossible to 
straighten out the arm completely, and thus great 
clumsiness results. It is better to seek the advice 
of some competent authority before indulging in 
a steady course of exercise, so that you may be 
sure that the muscular system is being developed 
equally instead of one-half being developed at the 
expense of the rest. 

Exercise is needed for various reasons. In the 
first place, it stimulates the sluggish circulation, 
and forces ail parts of the body to function more 
rapidly, thus carrying away a great deal of dead 
and poisonous matter. In the next place, it sup- 
plies the tissues with nutriment which they need. 
These are its two chief functions. Besides which 
there are many more, — lesser ones. At all events, 
we must appreciate the importance of the law of 
life and health, here stated : 

Exercise a certain amount every day, nsiny ALL 
the muscles m turn, so that 'none are neglected. 
This should he conthmed until fatigued. 

Rest Sleep 

After exercise — rest ! Action, reaction, ynrio- 
dicity, is the apparent law of the universe. TIiq 
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more we have exercised, the more we need rest — 
just as a pendulum will swing more forcibly in 
one direction the further we have pushed it in the 
opposite direction. When exercise is taken, cer- 
tain poisons are formed, which are known as 
fatigue poisons, and rest is necessary in order to 
allow the blood to carry olf these poisons, for 
otherwise they would accumulate and poison us 
throughout by their action. Also, the nerve-cells 
become exhausted, and need repose. We may 
compare the tiny nerve-cells throughout the body 
to innumerable little cups, filled with water 
(energy) which drips away as mental or physical 
exercise is taken. When the cups are full there is 
an abundance of water to draw upon. When they 
are half empty, we can still live wnthout showing 
any very great signs of wear and tear ; but there 
is less reserve, nevertheless ; while, if the cups 
are nearly empty, grave danger is experienced of 
a famine and bankruptcy. It is the same with 
the nerve-cells. When they are filled, we have a 
fund of reserve energy, which may be safely 
drawn upon in time of need. Most of us go 
through life with them half filled, in w^hich con- 
dition they become nearly emptied every day, 
before night, and w^e need sleep to replenish them 
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for the labors of the next day ; ^ye are unable to 
withstand, with safety, any prolonged drain upon 
our resources. And again they may be perpet- 
ually in a state bordering upon exhaustion, — when 
we have morbid processes and conditions — neur- 
asthenia, nervous exhaustion, fatigue, etc. The 
physiological analogy is almost perfect. 

From all this, it may readily be seen that it is of 
the utmost importance to keep the little cups — the 
nerve-cells —filled brimful of energy, giving us a 
reserve, not only to meet, the better, the possible 
drain of special expenditures, but also to enable 
us to offset the possible ravages of disease. When 
the vitality is high, there need be little fear that 
any serious disease will attack the patient — in 
fact, this fund of energy guarantees that no dis- 
ease is present, nor can it safely find lodgment 
within that organism. 

How, then, are we to insure this much-desired 
result ? How i)rovide for this contingency ? In 
two ways : (1) Prevent the loss of what energy 

we have ; and (2) Accumulate more energy. 

How TO Peevent Loss of Etteegy 

If, when you are seated at a table, or even lying 
down in bed, you examine your bodily condition, 
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you will find that you are in a state of constant 
nervous tension — the muscles all over tiie body 
being contracted and strained in an unnatural po- 
sition. This is one great means of wasting 
energy, and the sooner stopped the better. You 
can easily learn to stop it, however, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Lie upon a couch or bed, closing the eyes and 
making yourself as comfortable as possible. Relax 
every part of the body. How think of your neck, 
and you will find these muscles strained and hold- 
ing your head up, without your knowledge. Re- 
lax them, letting the head sink back into the 
cushions, and allowing the bed to support its en- 
tire weight. Try to make it heavy. When you 
have succeeded in doing this, go next (in thought) 
to the right arm, and learn to relax that in a 
similar manner ; then to the left arm ; then to 
the right leg, then to the left ; and finally allow 
the entire trunk to rest upon the bed, relaxing it 
as much as possible. By the time you have gone 
completely round your body, it is time to com- 
mence at your neck again, and you will probably 
find that, in the effort to relax the rest of the 
body, your neck muscles will have become all 
tightened up again. Relax in turn, and practice 
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this exercise every day for live or ton minutes. 
You will find it a wonderful relief . It will soothe 
and refresh you, and often be the means of curing 
headache and neiwousness which nothing else 
would eradicate. Practice it every day for a week, 
and see the good results ! 

When going to bed, relax in this same manner, 
and you will find it often induces sleep. It is 
often very beneficial to take deej) breathing exer- 
cises in connection with this. This is one great 
means of preventing loss of energy. 

Another means is to w^atcli yourself duiing the 
day, and at once slacken any unnecessEiry tension. 
Probably you wfill find yourself tapping the floor 
with your foot, pacing to and fro, drumming on 
the table with your fingers, etc., when in thought. 
Check such habits at once ; they are great energy 
wasters.” When you write, if you find that you 
grip the pen as though it were trying to wiggle 
a'way from you, relax your hold, and grasp it gently. 
If, when you are thinking, you find your brows 
knitted together, your brain tense with thought, 
relax^ and you will find that you will be enabled 
to think more clearly and for a longer period at a 
time than if you contracted yourself like a cruller 1 
The same principle applies throughout. When- 
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ever a strain, bodily or mental, is noted, relax at 
once. A great man made the following his maxim 
in life, and said it helped him more than any 
other : ‘‘ Under all circumstances keep an even 
mind.” Go thou and do likewise i 

How TO Accumulate More Exeroy 
This is often a difficult process, and takes a 
considerable time. When once the vital hres 
have run low, it is a difficult matter to build them 
up again. But as all health, strength and longev- 
ity depend upon this replenishing of the fires of 
life, it will be seen what a very important place it 
must occupy in the scheme of things. Let us then 
consider for a few moments this cpiestion of 
lowered vitality, and the means of replenishing 
it — of filling the little cups,” to use an analogy 
employed before. 

Lowered Temperature 
One sure sign of lessened vitality is lowered 
temperature, and when this is decided and perma- 
nent, the condition is more or less serious. The 
normal temperature of the body is about 98.4° F., 
and above this denotes a feverish condition, which 
it is generally easy to lower promptly by water 
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applications, profuse water drinking and fasting ; 
but below this denotes impoverished blood, and a 
weakened condition of the body which often takes 
months and even years to build up. I have 
already discussed this question, and gone into it 
so thoroughly in iny “ Yitality, Fasting and Nutri- 
tion,” that I shall not do more than briefly refer 
to the facts. They are, however, undoubted. A 
clinical thermometer would indicate this to you 
in less than a minute, and the experiment might 
mean a great deal to you, by way of indicating 
your present condition. 

Aside from this, however, many other symptoms 
indicate impaired vitality — and nutrition. Fatigue 
at slight effort ; the inability to perform any sus- 
tained, concentrated work ; lassitude, bad com- 
plexion, constipation, the inability to concentrate, 
headaches, etc., — these are all indications of low- 
ered vitality and a bad state of bodily health. In 
short, if you are not in good physical training — 
able to take an enjoyment in life every minute 
you are alive — you are not really well, and re- 
quire bodily care and attention. 

When such conditions supervene, most people 
do either one of two things : eat more, in order 
to “keep up the strength,” or fly to the drug 
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store, and dose themselves with all sorts of things, 
ill order to regain their lost health. Both of these 
methods are quite useless ; and in fact will only 
do more harm than good. I will show why. 

Food J^ot Always Stiieatitii 

(1) Foocl^ it is said, gives us bodily energy. 
If you get weak, you must eat more; for does 
not every one know that he feels better and 
stronger after a meal than before it ? There- 
fore, when you are ill and weakened, eat more, 
in order to gain more strength ! This is the 
usual argument. But it is as harmful as it is 
false. 

In the first place, I do not believe that the 
bodily energies are directly dependent upon the 
daily food in the degree commonly imagined; 
but for our present purposes, I shall suppose 
that they are^ and treat the problem on that 
ground alone. Let us suppose, then, that we do 
usually gain our strength from food. Ought we 
to eat when ill or run down, even if so? We 
should not ; for many reasons. 

In the first place, unless one is really and truly 
hungry, the body does not secrete its digestive 
juices, which alone render digestion impossible. 
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Eeniember this : that the juices of the body are 
poured out, not iu proportion to the amount of 
food eaten, but in proportion to the needs of tiie 
body. If, therefore, you need only half a pound 
of food, and you eat two pounds, only enough 
juices are secreted properly to assimilate half a 
pound. All the food is therefore badly digested, 
and does no real good. 

In the next ])iace, when you are run down, and 
the vitality is low, the bodj^ is unable to digest 
food properly, and hence everything you eat is 
mal-assimilated, and tends to poison the system — 
creating toxins, and thereby weakening the body 
still more. All digestion calls for a tremendous 
expenditure of vital energy, and, in disease, this 
energy is not capable of being spared ; hence but 
little food should be eaten at this time. 

The weakness we notice at such times is the 
weakness of food-poison, due to disease, and not 
the weakness due to lack of food. True it is that 
food see?7is, for the time being, to strengthen ; but 
this is due to its stimulating properties, and not 
to its really strengtliening power. The only way 
to regain real power, health and strength, is to 
eat very little — fast, in fact— and this will give 
the system a chance to clean itself ; to become 
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freed from the poisons and diseased conditions 
from which it suffers. When this has been doiiej 
and not until then, will increased strength and 
vitality be noted. 


Deugs 

(2) JVoio as to drugs. The general impression 
is that all drugs act upon the system in a peculiar 
manner, causing it to do such and such things. 
Then why does not the drug act upon the bottle 
in which it is kept in the same manner ? The 
reason, you will say, is that one is live or living 
matter, and the other is dead. But why does the 
drug only act upon living matter, and not upon 
dead? Did you ever stop to think of that? 
Does it not seem strange that a drug will act 
upon living matter and not upon dead matter ? 
Why should this be ? 

The truth is that the drug does not “ act ” at 
all. The body reacts against the drug. The 
action we see is all due to ths living tissite^ and 
not the drug. Let me illustrate this. Suppose 
you take a purgative. It supposedly “acts” 
upon the bowels. As a matter of fact, what 
happens is this. When this drug (poison — ^for 
all drugs are more or less poisons) enters the 
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bowels, they react and pour out their secretions 
in an endeavor to wash through the poison as 
quickly as possible. They hurry it along, to rid 
the system of this dangerous enemy — and inci- 
dentally everything else which happens to be in the 
bowel is hurried along also. Finally, it is ex- 
pelled. This is the true action ’’ of the purga- 
tive ; why it acts upon living matter and not upon 
dead. (A purgative would not, of course, act 
upon a dead man.) 

From this it will be seen how important it is to 
drink plentifully of water after a purgative of this 
kind ; for it draws upon the juices of the body to 
a great extent. From this it will be seen that the 
action of a drug is the reaction of the body against 
the drug, and this means waste of vitality, and 
hot an increase of it. Drugs are useless as a 
means of increasing the energy, and the strength 
they furnish is false and not true strength. It 
does not mean energy supplied ; it means energy 
expended. This will become clearer when we 
consider the action of stimulants. 

STi:^rTTLAIiTS 

A stimulant is anything which increases the 
action of the heart and circulation, and the gen- 
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eral activities of the body. When the energies 
are low, stimulants are consequently administered, 
very frequently ; and most people think that they 
are beneficial. Drug habits have been contracted 
in this manner. But are they good ? Are they 
beneficial ? Ho^v do they stimulate ? What is 
their action ? 

When we answer these questions, we shall see 
that stimulants cannot possibly be good, under 
any ordinary circumstances. They never increase 
the vitality, but must invariably lower it. If we 
understood the real “ action ” of stimulants we 
should see this. I can show why by a veiw simple 
example. 

Suppose you see a horse trotting slowly along 
the street. The driver gives it a cut with the 
whip, and the horse starts up and trots along 
faster. Does any one really suppose, in such a 
case, that the whip really added any energy to 
the horse — ^infused or put into it any vitality ? Is 
it not rather obvious that the stimulus of the whip 
simply called forth more energy — rendered it 
more manifest, caused it to be expended more 
rapidly? Certainly that is the case. It is the 
same with all drugs. They merely act as spurs 
to the tired body, and cause its enei'gy to be ex- 
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pended faster than it othermse would be. They 
never add energy to the body; they always ab- 
stract energy from it. W e must remember the 
great truth, that : Energy is always noticed by uSy 
as energy^ in its exyjenditure^ never in its acemnu- 
lation. AVhenever added power is noticed, we 
may be sure that it is being expended. So that if 
you take a stimulant or a tonic, and immediately 
feel stronger and more energetic, it is a sure sign 
that your energy is being expended or wasted ; 
and not that you are saving it and conserving it 
as you think. Ail stimulants and drugs, there- 
fore, of this character, only waste the energies, 
and do not add to them. It is useless and worse 
than useless to try and increase your available 
stock of energy in this manner. It may seem to 
give you more strength ; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is taking from you what you have. Experi- 
ment will prove this. 

But if stimulants and tonics and drugs and food 
cannot supply us with more energy, what will ? 
How can we get more vitality and more strength ? 
This brings us back to our original theme : how. 
to accumulate more energy, which I shall now 
illustrate. I merely wished to show, before doing 
so, the fallacy of the various common methods 
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whicli are usually employed ; and wliy it is that 
these do not succeed and cannot succeed ; and 
why, instead of permanently benefiting us, they 
do just the reverse, and have the tendency to en- 
gender disease and shorten life. 

Sleep and Rest 

We must recall the old maxim : “ Energy is al- 
ways noted in its expenditure ; never in its ac- 
cumulation.” This is very important and should 
be learned and appreciated. Whenever one feels 
stronger, he is often getting weaker, — because he 
is expending his strength more rapidly. On the 
contrary, when one feels the weakest, one is often 
accumulating strength most rapidly — it is accumu- 
lating, and hence unnoticed. 

We have a practical proof of these statements 
every day of our lives. For what gives us energy 
in the way nothing else can ? What but “ FTa- 
ture’s kind restorer, balmy sleep ” ? That is the 
great energy restorer ; the only way in which we 
can permanently restore our strength and our 
energies. Is it not obvious that this is the fact ? 
If we got our strength from food, as most people 
imagine, should we not, whenever tired, go first 
to the dining-room and then to the gymnasium, 
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and eat more food, and then burn it up in the 
body ; and in this manner get more energy ? But 
we know, as a matter of fact, that we cannot do 
this. There always comes a time when we must 
go to bed, and not to the dining-room, to recover 
our energies. Sleep is therefore the great energy 
restoi’er ; it alone replaces in a permanent manner 
the energies losfc by the daj^’s activities. Qi{t dart 
dine, say the French : he who sleeps, dines. Rest 
is important at all times, also, whenever tired ; 
and the body will call for that ; but there is 
something peculiar about sleep which nothing else 
can equal. It stands alone in its unique recuper- 
ative power. "We thus are enabled to formulate 
another great law of health and longevity : 

Tahe as much sleep as you require every night ; 
it is worth more than food or drliih to you ^ it is 
the one thing you cannot omit without danger. 
Always takeqolenty of sleep ! 

Types of Ijs^DiviDtiALS 

All fine distinctions aside, there are two great 
divisions into one or other of which nearly every 
man can be placed. They are the nervous and 
phlegmatic tyi>es. The former are usually thin, 
wiry, active, nervous, and of a highly strung 
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temperament ; the latter inclined to be stout, 
phlegmatic, slow, inactive and complaisant. These 
two types are often intermixed in odd combina- 
tions. Thus, some men of the second category are 
extremely energetic ; whilst many thin men are 
‘‘ always tired,” etc. It de^Dends very largely upon 
their habits of life, and particulaily upon their 
food-habits. “ Temperament is temperament,” 
and cannot easily be changed. Usually we waste 
time and valuable energy in trying to change it. 
The thin man should not try to add w^eight, so 
long as he remains well as he is ; and the stout 
man should not try to reduce his weight b}^ va- 
rious artificial measures and remedies, so long as 
he keeps energetic and active. People undoubt- 
edly run in “ types,” as other animals do. There 
is an old saying : “ Did you ever see a thin pug- 
dog or a fat greyhound ? ” ISTever 1 It is much 
the same with human beings. Some of them are 
naturally greyhounds, and others are natural pug- 
dogs by temperament ; and it is useless to try and 
change their inner being. Hake the best of it as 
it is ! It is probably better than most others. 
Every type has its advantages; find out yours, 
and develop it. 

Of course, the question arises : Why is it that 
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some are naturally stout and others naturally 
thin ? Generally, it is because the “ stout ” sort 
assimilate and utilize the food they eat ; they get 
the benefit from it. The other, the “thin,” do 
not. They may eat just as much, but they do 
not get much “ good ” out of their food. I have 
previously pointed out that this is because they 
have eaten too much. Many persons have in- 
creased their weight by omitting breakfast, or 
otherwise reducing their food suj^iply. 

Mental Influences 

We have now to touch upon a phase or aspect 
of our subject which is most important, and which 
many may think I have neglected too long. I 
refer to the mental influences — the power of 
thought in pi’olonging life and making it hap- 
pier, healthier, and longer at the same time. 
Much has been written on this subject already — 
so much, indeed, that one hesitates in writing 
anything more, without apologizing for doing so ; 
but at the same time much that has been written 
is so far from being practical and sound that a little 
added discussion of this question, from a slightly 
different standpoint from that usually assumed, 
may not be without interest. 
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Me^sTTAL CuKE:^ 

In the first place, then, we hear much nowa- 
days of the power and the influence of the mental 
states to induce, or, on the other hand, to cure 
disease. Strictly speaking, however, this is not 
true, in the sense generally imagined. It is the 
emotioiiB which cause the damage, not the purely 
mental life ; it is they which create the harm, 
poison the system and destroy the equilibrium of 
“that just balance we call health.” Especially 
do the mpi}re%§ed emotions do this, for when they 
are expressed or brought to the surface, they 
endanger the system far less. In fact, one of the 
most promising methods of cure of certain dis- 
tressing mental and physical symptoms at the 
present day is to dispose of these suppressed emo- 
tional states, when the cure is found to follow of 
itself and naturally. For this purpose the patient 
is placed in what has been termed the '' hypnoidal ” 
state (a word coined by Dr. Boris Sidis) which is 
an intermediate condition between waking and 
sleeping, on the one hand, and waking and the 
hypnotic trance, on the other. In this seini-sleep- 
ing condition, when in a dark, quiet room, and 
perhaps lulled by the monotonous ticking of 
a metronome, the patient is asked to relax, and 
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describe any pictures which lioat before his mind. 
Often, scenes are thus revealed which took place in 
childhood, — and had been completely forgotten for 
years ; but this scene, lurking in the background 
of the mind, was, nevertheless, the hidden cause 
of much mental and physical trouble, since it in- 
fluenced, all unconsciously, the mental life, by 
‘‘ pressing ” upon it, as it were, from below, and 
preventing its proper functioning. When this 
has once been brought to the surface and dis- 
posed of in this fashion, all trouble ceases. This 
is called the cathartic ” method of disposing of 
such mental conditions. It will at all events tend 
to show us the tremendous influence of the emo- 
tional states upon the mental and physical health ; 
and how essential it is to rid ourselves from tliem, 
if possible. 

Chemical Effect of Emotion 
It is now known that the emotions have a dis- 
tinctly physical and chemical effect upon the 
body. Prof. Elmer Gates, of Washington, D. C., 
conducted an ingenious series of experiments, 
some years ago, in which he proved this quite 
successfully. He incited, in a number of indi- 
viduals, varied emotional and mental states, and 
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when they were at their height, he induced them 
to blow through a glass tube into a vessel con- 
taining certain chemical solutions. In ail cases, a 
precipitate was formed, of varied colors — red, 
yellow, blue, green, etc., — according to the emo- 
tion induced. Thus, each state was foinid to have 
its particular color, which could only have been 
formed by the chemical changes going on within 
the body by reason of the condition induced. 
Here, then, we have definite and tangible proof 
that chemical changes take place, and certain 
substances (poisons) are formed, as the result of 
excessive emotional activity. 

It has lately been discovered that when nerve 
cells are exposed to the irritation of poisons, 
brought into contact with them, they in turn 
secrete poisons. While the body as a whole is 
pretty well able to eliminate these poisons, with- 
out serious trouble, the brain is very badly adapted 
to get rid of them ; there is always a great diffi- 
culty in disposing of poisons wdiich have been 
formed in the brain tissue. The result is that 
they remain there, creating still more harm, 
and if they are not soon removed by a process 
of absorption, they work serious and lasting 
damage. 
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PxissioN AND Poison 

How is it that such passions caiiso so great a 
mischief ? In the first place, they create poisons, 
as we have just seen. In the jiext place, the dis- 
tressing thoughts and emotions cramp and com- 
press the body throughout, while the hap])y emo- 
tions, on the contrary, cause it to inwardly 
expand. Distressing emotions act upon the vaso- 
motor centers which control the secretions and 
bodily functions generally ; and in this manner 
the whole mechanism of the body is thrown out 
of gear, since all the bodily activities are con- 
trolled by this portion of the nervous system. 
(All, that is, except the higher conscious opera- 
tions.) Dr. Sweetser, writing some years ago on 
this question, said : 

“ The agency of the passions in the production 
of disease, es|)eoiall3^ in the advanced stages of 
civilization, when men’s relations are intimate, and 
their interests clash, and their nervous susceptibil- 
ities are exalted, can scarcely be adequately ap- 
preciated. It is doubtless to this more intense 
and multiplied action of the passions, in union, at 
times, with the abuse of the intellectual powers, 
that we are mainl}^ to attribute the greater fre- 
quency of the disease of the heart and brain in the 
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cultivated than in the ruder states of society. 
Few, probably, ever suspect the amount of bodily 
infirmity and disease resulting from moral causes 
— ^how often the frame wastes, and j)remature 
decay comes on, under the corroding influence of 
some painful passion. ... In delicate and 
sensitive constitutions, the operation of the pain- 
ful passions is ever attended with the utmost 
danger ; and should there exist a predisposition to 
any particular form of disease, — as consumption, 
or insanity, — ^it will generally be called into action 
under their strong and continued influence. 

. . . The painful passions act immediately upon 

the nervous system, directly depressing, distorting, 
expanding, and sometimes even annihilating its 
energies. . . . The mind is never agitated 

by any strong emotion without sensible change 
immediately ensuing in some one or more of the 
vital phenomena, and which, according to its na- 
ture, may be either morbid or sanitive in its ef- 
fects. . . . The nervous system, subject to 

the depressing influences to which I have just re- 
ferred, soon becomes shattered, and, in the end, 
all the energies, both of mind and body, sink under 
the afflictive burden.” 

It is now generally recognized that thought, and 
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€7en our dreams, can. exert an influence ujpon the 
body and its functions. In this way old age can 
be hastened, premature decrepitude brought on, 
and the length of man’s natural life undoubtedly 
shortened. Just hoiio ail this comes about is, per- 
haps, well shown in the following extract from 
M. Jean Finot’s book, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Long 
Life.” In his chapter on “Will as a Means of 
Prolonging Life,” he says : 

“The forces of the mind, well utilized, may 
render us most important services from the point 
of view of the prolongation of life, as we have 
demonstrated elsewhere. It is suggestion ill-em- 
ployed which undoubtedly shortens it. Arrived 
at a certain age, we drug ourselves ivith ideas 
of the approaching end. We lose faith in our 
powers, and they abandon us. Under the pre- 
text of the weight of age upon our shoulders 
we gradually adopt sedentary habits. We cease 
to busy ourselves actively with our occupa- 
tions. Little by little our blood, vitiated by idle- 
ness, together with the ill-renewed tissues, opens 
the door to all kinds of diseases. Premature 
old age attacks us, and we succumb sooner than 
we need in consequence of a- harmful auto-sug- 
gestion.” 
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iNFLUEJiTCE OF SuoaESTIOH 

“ Let US try to live by auto-suggestion instead of 
dying by it. . . . Evil suggestions surround 
us on all sides. . . . Just as tbe bypochoii- 
driao begins to beam with happiness by continually 
repeating that he is ga}^, so persons obsessed by 
the thought of old age and death will think 
calmly of their approach. The unreasoning fear 
of them, by demoralizing their consciousness, only 
quickens their destroying inarch. Han, arrived at 
a certain age, or even at a certaui mental state, 
undergoes a sort of auto-suggestion of death. He 
then believes himself to have reached the end of 
his days, and feeds as much upon the fear of death 
as upon daily foods. From this moment onward 
death fascinates him. He hears its call every- 
where and always. The philosophic and salutary 
consciousness of a hereafter gives place to a 
cowardly and nervous fear of separation from 
life. The victim feeds upon this fear, intoxicates 
himself with it, and dies of it ! ” 

From all this it will at least be seen that the 
mind has a powerful — ^ahnost an all-powerful — ^in- 
fluence upon life and its possible prolongation. Let 
us therefore bear these facts in mind, and determine 
to follow the following law of health and longevity : 
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Think only hel;pful^cheerful^ojythnistic thoughts; 
7iever allow injiiTious or distressing thoughts to oc- 
cu;py the mind. “ Under all cirmmstances keep an 
even mindP Fill the mind with good^ clean^ 
thoughts^ and there will he room for none others 
— thoughts of premature old age^ decay and death. 

In this way life may undoubtedly be prolonged 
many years, and will be far happier while it lasts. 

Happiness 

Happiness is so important a factor in health 
and long life that it deserves special mention. 
A famous English physician is reported to have 
said that there were just two roads to perfect 
health — Open bowels and a cheerful mind.^’ 
Certainly they are both of prime importance. A 
happy mood expands the whole being, allowing 
the bodily functions to be exercised to their fullest 
and best extent; while depressing mental states 
have the very reverse effect. The combination of 
words, Cross, irritable dyspeptic,” is too deeply 
rooted in the English language to be easily erad- 
icated, and show that its footing is sure and deep. 

Happiness by T^ill-Poweb 

One thing is certain, which is that it is largely 
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a matter of will-jyoicer 'whether the mental life be 
happy or otherwise. We can control this state. 
Professor James showed that the mental life de- 
pends, very largely, upon the bodily expression 
assumed. If we assume the outward expression 
and attitude of anger, we feel angry ; while if we 
force the face into a smile, no matter how angry 
we may feel, we begin to feel like smiling. It is 
the same throughout. The emotions, like the 
thoughts, are under the control of the will. Con- 
sequently we can change them if we determine to. 
At the same time, there is a great deal to learn 
in this connection. Happiness is a science, and 
may be learned, like any other science. The 
“ Harmony Club,” of ISTew York, has been in- 
stituted for the express purpose of helping persons 
to ‘‘ dnd themselves,’^ and enabling them to find 
true happiness by pointing out the way in which 
it may be sought. There are many persons who 
have doubtless been aided and assisted very greatly 
by this means. 

Ais- Interest m Life — ^Hobbies 
Above all things, it is, I believe, essential to 
have some special interest in life — some hobby — 
other than the usual occupations of the daily life. 
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It does not essentially matter how useless it 
is from the outside point of view. It may be 
collecting stamps or butterhies ; it may consist 
in reading history or science ; or the study of 
music, painting, the drama, and of the stage, — 
no matter w^hat, there should be some hobby in 
life, to which the mmd flies in times of need 
or distress, as though to a spring or well of com- 
fort. A habit of reading good books is, per- 
haps, as wholesome a hobby as could be culti- 
vated ; for the mind is also educated at the same 
time. Read good books. It takes just as long 
to read a trashy book as a good one ; and noth- 
ing is gained in the end (but, on the other hand, 
something lost) as a matter of fact, for the 
tendency of the reading of inferior literature is 
distinctly downward, and the style of the reader 
is unconsciously lowered to that extent. Many 
persons would find great relief, great solace and 
happiness — if not actual amusement and enter- 
tainment— in writing out their thoughts and ideas 
of men and things. Cultivate the habit of writ- 
ing. Attempt a novel, founded on actual expe- 
riences in the past. It may never be published ; 
but when once you have fairly begun to make a 
book, you will find immense interest generated as 
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it progresses, and the characters begin to live 
under your pen and fingers. Do not despair 
easily : the only way to learn to write is to 
write — often and constantly; and an improve- 
ment will be noted in every attempt. But the 
act of writing is what should be cultivated ; that 
is what we are in search of at present. A hobby 
of this kind will add zest to life, and perhaps 
lengthen it by many years — making those years 
happier for this added interest. 

Amusemejtts 

The hygienic value of amusement is most under- 
rated by the majority of writers upon these sub- 
jects. . . . Exercise, unless it be undertaken 

in the spirit of play, loses half its value. A game 
of tennis or a climb up the side of a mountain 
will do the individual far more good than a 
methodical course of dumb-bell exercises or an 
hour’s work in a close gymnasium. It vitalizes 
the system in an entirely different manner, and 
appears to be hygienic for the mind as well as 
the body. And this does not only hold good for 
physical exercises, but for all forms of activity 
and amusement. A visit to the theater will often 
prove of far greater tonic value than a dose of 
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medicine ; a hearty laugh than a visit to a long- 
faced physician. The hygiene of laughter is yet 
to be appreciated. Not only does it act as a 
mental tonic, hut it also exerts a distinctly bene- 
ficial effect upon the body itself. Across the 
body there is stretched a strong muscular mem- 
brane, called the dia2)hragm. This separates the 
internal organs into two sections, and the body 
into two parts — the thorax and the abdomen. In 
the chest are the lungs and the heart ; in the 
lower portion of the trunk lie all the other organs 
upon which life depends. These often get torpid 
or inactive ; the liver is sluggish ; the lungs do not 
expand properly, because of inadequate breath- 
ing ; the bowels are inactive and constipated ; in 
fact, ail the internal operations, as well as the 
circulation, are less energetic than they should be. 
What is needed is an internal massage, which sets 
them all ^vorking again, and stirs them into 
healthy activity. This is precisely what a good 
laugh does. It shakes and “jiggles” the dia- 
phragm, causing it to vibrate rapidly — thus stir- 
ring all the internal organs into a prompt action. 
It also gives them a gentle massage, and starts the 
circulation into a more rapid, healthful activity. 
The liver is shaken out of its slothful, inert con- 
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dition, while the stomach and bowels are stirred 
and shaken, increasing the circulation of these 
parts, and stimulating the passage of gases and 
other noxious matters which may have remained 
longer than they should. In every way, there- 
fore, laughter is most helpful, and should be culti- 
vated and employed more frecpently than it is. 
It has doubtless a distmctlj^ beneficial effect upon 
the health, and serves a useful purpose (since man 
is the only laughing animal) by counteracting the 
bad effects of the enormous dinners which he eats 
■ — since man is also the only animal who cooks 
his food, and eats beyond the requirements of 
instinct ! 

hTature is thus shown to be wondrous kind to 
her children. Her ways are marvelous and most 
helpful, when rightly understood. Indeed, many 
if not all the bodily reactions may be shown to be 
thus beneficial when rightly understood. Let me 
give a few examples, vrhich cannot fail to be of 
general interest. 

"Why Do We Scratch ? 

When a minute drop of poison is injected under 
the skin (as in the bite of a mosquito) a local 
irritation is set up, which w^e call itching. What 
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is its purpose ? It is this : A greater quantity of 
blood is needed at this spot to carry otf, into the 
general circulation, the poison which is deposited, 
doing great injury to the cells in immediate local 
Juxtaposition to it. When distributed through the 
whole blood-stream, it can, however, be dealt with 
by the body without much damage resulting. 
jSTature, therefore, adopts this method of pro- 
ducing the desired result. When the part'itches, 
the instinct is to scratch ; scratching brings more 
blood to the part ; freer circulation is established, 
and the desired result attained ! 

Again, in a fainting spell, consciousness is 
abolished, and the person falls prone — the best 
possible position, since fainting is caused by lack 
of blood in the brain, and the horizontal position 
is the one best adapted to force the blood once 
more to the head. This is, therefore, a defensive 
reaction of nature. Many persons, when they see 
another in a faint, prop up the head ; but this is 
not only undesirable, but contra-indicated by the 
condition involved, and has frequently proved 
fatal. ‘‘ First aid,” in such cases, consists in keep- 
ing the head low and the feet elevated, — if pos- 
sible, at an angle, — to facilitate the return of blood 
to the head. 
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Protective Reactions 

I have elsewhere spoken of the contraction of 
the muscles on the surface of the body in cold 
weather ; this being a protective reaction to pre- 
vent too great a volume of blood of meeting the 
cold air and becoming cooled at once by contract- 
ing the blood-vessels at the periphery. A sneeze 
is a beautiful example of instinctive reaction, be- 
ing merely an effort on the part of nature to 
expel, by a violent expulsive action, some irritat- 
ing substance. And the same is true of vomiting, 
purging, and in fact practically all our bodily re- 
actions, When rightly interpreted, they are seen 
to be helpful, and attempts on the part of the 
bodily organism to right a wrong. 

Even the very construction of the body shows 
this, and in its most minute details. Let us 
take two or three examples. Thus : of what use 
are eyebrows, the wax in the ear, the layer of 
dead cells on the surface of the body — cast off 
debris which, one would think, had no place on 
the surface of a living and healthy organism ? 

The eyebrows, while they doubtless add to the 
beauty of the face, also have a distinctly helpful 
function. In the first place, they prevent drops 
of water, such as perspnation, from running down 
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into the eyes. Then, they give warning of ap- 
proaching danger by their- delicate sense of touch. 
This is not much exercised by us, because we no 
longer have use for such means of sensing the im- 
mediate presence of a physical object, likely to 
damage the eye ; but in other animals, such as 
the cat, their use is very pronounced, and enable it 
to test the size of certain holes, before trusting the 
head within them, etc. The eyelashes, too, pre- 
vent tiny specks of dust from entering the eye, 
and shut out the too-brilliant glare of the sun. 
In these and other ways the hair over and around 
the eyes is of use. 

Then, as to the wax in the ears (which is 
natural, and not a sign of uncleanliness, as many 
suppose) ; this also serves its allotted purpose. 
There are special glands in the ear, whose busi- 
ness it is to secrete wax, just as other glands 
secrete perspiration, saliva, etc. Why should they 
be there ? For several reasons : to catch and 
hold small specks of dust and dirt, which would 
otherwise find their way into the interior of the 
ear, and perhaps set up serious inflammation 
within it; to entangle the feet and legs of in- 
sects Tvliich might find their way into the ear, 
and thus cause great damage to the ear-drum, 
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etc. Even the wax of the eai' is thus found to 
have its uses. 

A Use for Dead Cells 

But what about the layer of dead cells which 
covers the body, the “ epidermis,” as it is called, 
w^hich is composed entirely of worn-out and cast- 
off cells, and which, one would think, was of no 
use, except to clog and interfere with the func- 
tions of life ? Even this has its great and distinct 
uses. In the first place, it prevents us from feel- 
ing too acutely, even painfully, every object 
brought in contact with the surface of the body. 
"We know what we feel like when, for any reason, 
the skill is abrased or rubbed off any part of the 
body. It would be the same throughout, if the 
epidermis were removed. We should feel as if 
we had been “ skinned alive,” and life would soon 
become intolerable. We could wear no clothes, 
we could neither sit, stand nor walk ; life would 
become impossible for us. We should either have 
to grow a new epidermis (as we do in case of ac- 
cident) or we should die in consequence. Here, 
then, is one great use for the epidermis. 

Another use is that, unless it were there, we 
should soon all be dead from infection and blood 
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poisoning. Bacteria swarm on the surface of the 
body, millions of them being present on every 
square inch of surface. It is because of their 
presence that surgical operations are dangerous. 
Once the skin is punctured, and the way opened 
for these invading microbes to find their way into 
the blood-stream direct, we are soon dead in con- 
sequence. Again, we all know that poison does 
not harm us, as a rule, unless there is a slight 
abrasion on the skin — unless the epidermis is 
punctured. If it is, we soon die. Again we see 
the inestimable value of this much-despised 
covering. 

I have cited these cases only to show how even 
the least useful (apparently) of nature’s adapta- 
tions are in reality of tremendous utility ; without 
them, in fact, life would soon become impossible ; 
and we learn from this, in consequence, that 
nature’s laws are as wise as they are immutable ; 
and that the intuitive sense of these laws (instinct) 
may be followed with perfect safety, so long as 
that instinct remains unperverted. By following 
instinct, therefore, we unconsciously obey the 
laws of nature ; and in so doing, follow the 
laws which ensure health, happiness and longev- 
ity. 
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Thus, our instinct, when ill, forces us, as a rule, 
to refrain from solid food ; we do not crave or 
feel that we need it. This is the instinct to fast, 
observed in all animals, when ill, and should be 
followed. Again, we experience the instinct to 
drink cool, pure water ; to sleep, to rest or to 
exercise ; to seek pure air ; to refrain from mental 
work, and seek light recreation, etc. All these 
are instincts pure and simple toward health ; and 
science has now discovered that they all rest upon 
a physiological basis, and that these instincts may, 
in consequence, be followed with perfect safety ; 
in fact, to run counter to them is to endanger 
health and life. The anti-naturalistic teaching — 
which tried to prove that whatever was natural 
was wrong, and whatever was craved must 
necessarily be avoided — has now been virtually 
given up by all but the most bigoted : respect for 
^Nature and her teachings has grown in propor- 
tion ; and at the present day w^e find men of the 
first rank admitting that all the healing-power 
resides in the body, and that all we can do is to 
supply those conditions which facilitate to the 
greatest degree the manifestation of this healing 
power. 

Nature and science are thus shown to Join 
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hands ; and science and natural religion are 
shown not to conflict, but to be in the closest 
possible agreement and contact. For both recog- 
nize the great, motive, healing power behind the 
universe ; and in both, the more w^e know of the 
operations of that Power, the more we learn to 
respect and revere it. 

Cleanliness 

If “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” it is 
assuredly important to keep the body, inside and 
outside, as clean as possible. All over the surface 
of the body there are thousands of minute sweat 
glands, which constantly pour out the perspira- 
tion, mz.y water, containing various organic and 
inorganic substances in solution. This purifies 
the system, but at the same time diminishes its 
supply of liquid, which must be made up by 
added water-drinking. It is one of nature’s ways 
of cooling the body. Have you ever stopped to 
think that, if you drink a quart of water at (say) 
45° F., and it is exuded from the body at blood 
heat (98.4° F.) it has soaked up, as it were, no less 
than 53.4° F. — which has all been abstracted from 
the body ? When the body is hot, therefore, this 
must be a gi^eat and an important means of cool- 
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iiig it ; wliiler in fever and kindred conditions, 
plenty of cool, pure water is one great means of 
saving life. 

Carnivora do not perspire, for the reasons I 
have given elsewhere in this volume. How then 
do they cool themselves ? They are reduced to 
depend upon moisture given olf through the 
tongue, and evaporated in that manner ; and for 
this reason we see the dog lolling out his tongue 
in the hot weather, and the tongue running with 
moisture. It seems most insufficient to us ; but 
they do not need cooling to the same extent that 
we do. 

Apart from the mere msthetic side of the ques- 
tion, frequent bathing is necessary from the 
h 3 ’'gieiiic standpoint. The body is constantly 
giving off poisonous matter in the perspiration, 
and because of this the skin must be kept open 
and active. Persons have been known to die in a 
short time from blocking up the pores of the skin. 
Men who have been “ tarred and feathered ” have 
died in consequence. The}^ poisoned themselves 
with their own excretions. Many years ago, at 
a dinner-party given in ancient Rome, a huge pie 
was served from which, when cut open, sprang a 
little Cupid, all covered with gold-leaf, and hold- 
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ing in Ms hands a tiny how and arrow. It was 
a pretty thought; but unfortunately the poor 
little fellow died a few days later. 

Cold Bath 

Cold baths should be taken daily throughout 
the summer ; but it is not a good plan to begin 
taking them in the winter time, unless the 
health is good. The reaction is often more 
harmful than the good effects received from the 
bath. Once accustomed to it, however, nothing 
could be more beneffcial. A warm bath should 
be taken at least twice a week ; and a thorough 
Turkish bath at least once a month. That the 
skin should be kept active and vigorous is most 
important. In the summer time, this is attended 
to by nature; but in the winter months we 
should attend to it ourselves. Inasmuch as a 
large quantity of poison is thus given off every 
day, it is obvious that the more that is given off 
in this manner, the less work is thrown upon the 
internal organs — the liver, kidneys, bowels, etc., 
and the purer the system in consequence. 


The Salt Rub 

This is a type of bath which will often be found 
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most invigomting and benelicial. Stand in the 
bath tub, and pour into the hand a heaped-up 
tablespoonful of sea salt. Dampen this very 
slightly, and then rub the body briskly all over 
with this salt. If one handful is exhausted, as it 
probably will be, use another, so that eveiy part 
of the body will be rubbed in turn with the salt. 
Rub briskly ; do not be afraid of rubbing oiF the 
skin. As soon as this is completed, rinse quickly 
with cool water, dry the body and slip into the 
clothes. A pleasurable sensation of warmth, an 
after-glow will be experienced, which can hardly 
be attained in any other way. This salt rub is a 
most healthful one, and might be taken once every 
week with advantage. 

The Aie Bath 

Every day the skin should be exposed to the 
action of the air, so as to enable a free, perfect 
reaction to take place, and allow the skin to, as 
it were, breathe^ after its confinement in clothes. 
In this way the skin becomes gradually hardened 
or toughened, as it were, and thereby is not so 
sensitive to draughts and cold air, which is the 
case when the skin is kept constantly encased in 
almost air-tight coverings. The skin should be 
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allowed to act freely and easily ; and tins can 
only be possible when the aii* is allowed free play 
on the surface of the body. It is one of the 
greatest energizers known. 

The Sun Bath 

Every day, if possible, the sun should be 
allowed to shine upon the surface of the body. 
It is a great energy-giver, and, as we now know, 
its powerful rays can kill bacteria of all kinds, so 
that this is another inducement for so doing. The 
surface of the body is covered with millions of 
bacteria ; many of these cannot live in the direct 
sun’s rays. Added to this, a peculiar energy seems 
to be imparted to the body by its rays, which can 
be experienced by one and all with immense ad- 
vantage. 

Cleanliness is necessary not only on the outside 
of the body, but inside also. Physiological clean- 
liness is the important thing, after all — far more 
than mere surface cleanliness ; and many a 
sweaty laborer ” is far cleaner, in reality, than 
the society woman, ^vho resorts to perfumes and 
powders to conceal the fact of her physiological 
sins. The tissues all over the body should be 
clean ; and if this is to be so, the bowels must be 
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kept open and clean also. This should not be 
done by purgatives, but only by 2 >ure water and 
a wholesome course of life. 

Most people seem to imagine that a purgative 
passes directly through the stomach, and mto the 
bowels, upon which it acts.’’ This is not at all 
the case. The poison is first of all absorbed into 
the enth^e Uood stream, which it poisons ; and the 
body, by a defensive reaction, endeavors to expel 
it through the bowels, pouring out its liquids for 
that purpose. This is the real action ” of the 
purgative, as explained elsewhere ; it is the re- 
action of the body against a drug ; not the action 
of the drug on the body. 

But these same results can be attained in a far 
more Avholesome and sanitary manner — by means 
of water. Flush out the bowels; wash them 
thoroughly, by means of an enema, wdienever 
indisposed ; and ten chances to one the illness 
will be nipped in the bud.” (Details and in- 
structions as to the enema will be found in my 
book, “ Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition,” ISTew 
York, 1908, pp, 406-423.) 

But all these means of regulating the bowels 
and restoring health for the time being are useless 
unless the course of life be changed, and a more 
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sensible regime followed. The bowels maj be 
made perfectly sweet and clean, but the next 
week they would be choked up again, unless the 
diet were changed 1 That is the only way per- 
manently to regain lost health, and keep the 
bowels in a healthful condition. Temporary 
measures are good in their way, but they are only 
the forerunners of a more permanent cure to 
follow. This depends upon the diet. If this 
consists largely of fruit, the bowels will be kept 
open naturally, and without resorting to the 
“ drug store ” on every occasion. There will be no 
need. In this way, internal cleanliness is assured, 
and good health result in consequence. There can 
be no doubt whatever that fatigue and exhaustion 
depend almost entirely upon poisons ’within the 
system. You can dispose of them only in the 
manner suggested. 


Clothiko- 

Most people have an idea that their clothes 
keep them warm, in the cold weather ; and they 
speak of warm clothes,” etc., as if furs wmre . 
really and in themselves warmer than muslins. 
1^0 clothes are warmer than any others. Clothes 
866771 w^arrn in proportion to their ability to pre- 
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vent the escape of heat from the body. The body 
is all the time giving off a certain amount of heat, 
in the form of perspiration, evaporated moisture, 
etc. ; and if a great amount of this is preserved^ 
and its escape prevented, the body keeps warm in 
consequence. If, on the contraiw, nearly all this 
heat is allowed to escape — owing to the thinness 
of the clothes, then the body cools, and the clothes 
appear to us “ cooler ’’ than the others. The body 
is cooled only because of the more or less rapid 
evaporation of moisture upon its surface. ’W'hen 
a breeze springs up, and it appears cool to us, this 
is because the moisture on the surface of the body 
is being carried off more rapidly than before, 
The air is not really cooler than the surrounding 
stagnant air ; it only appears cooler to us because 
of the fact I have mentioned. This may readily 
be proved by means of a thermometer. Turn on 
a circular electric fan, and stand in the breeze it 
makes. “ How delightfully cool,” you will say ; 
but inanimate objects will not feel it any cooler. 
The thermometer will not sink the smallest 
fraction of a degree by being placed in the 
draught ; nor will a bottle of water get any 
colder if placed in this current of air. So long 
as evaporation of moisture does not take place. 
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as in an animate body, no cooling will be ex- 
perienced/ 

So, now, we can see the relative importance of 
clothing. Furs are warm because they are im- 
pervious ; and rubber for the same reason. The 
air cannot get to the skin, and cool it by evapora- 
tion. Flannel, linen, cotton, and all other goods 
seem warm or cool to us in proportion, and ac- 
cording to the extent to which they allow this 
evaporation to take place. 

What Shall We Wear? 

What, then, is the best clothing ; and is any one 
kind better than another ? The answer to these 
questions will bring out some very interesting and 
important points. 

First of all, the most obvious purpose is to pro- 
tect the body against the extreme cold. Man, be- 

^ I must not be misunderstood here. If an object is hotter 
than the surrounding air — for example, a hot potato— it will 
naturally be cooled more rapidly in a current of air than with- 
out it ; because more air is brought into contact with the sur- 
face of the potato, and this air carries away the heat with 
greater rapidity. But it will not cool an object which is only 
as hot as the air itself ; it will not cool a bottle of ginger ale, 
if it is already of the same temperature as the surrounding 
atmosphere. 
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ing an unclothed animal, must have a certain 
amoant of artificial covering, in order to keep off 
the freezing blasts, which would otherwise soon 
overcome him. The body should also be covered 
unevenly^ those parts which are the most delicate 
being protected the most. The spine, the neck, 
ankles and wrists are tender spots of this kind, 
and should be amply protected. V oyagers who 
have visited the polar regions agree that these 
are the parts of the body which require special 
protection. The hair of man is naturally long, 
in all probability, in order to hang down over the 
shoulders and protect the back of the neck. But 
when it is cut short, as it is in our civilized life, 
the back of the neck, with its delicate system of 
interlacing nerves, should be protected in some 
other way. With men, their collars afford a great 
deal of protection ; but women often expose their 
necks and their backs with great freedom. The 
reason that more harm does not ensue from this is 
because we are all inclined to wi'ap up our bodies 
too completely, and render them tender and un- 
able longer to react to the cold in a healthy 
fashion. Usually, it may be said, we feel the 
cold because the skin is antemio, and so long as 
this is the case, it does not react properly, and we 
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feel the cold far more than we should otherwise. 
Have we not all of us noticed how cold we feel 
when we go out into the aii* after a hearty dinner, 
how we shiver and feel the cold ? The reason is 
that the blood is all drawn from the surface of the 
body to the stomach and internal organs, and the 
skin is left ana3mic. Or, try the following exper- 
iments. Undress entirely in a cold room — one in 
which the window is wide open. For a few mo- 
ments you will feel the cold ; but then the skin 
will react, and you will feel warm for a consider- 
able time. But if, now, when you are glowing 
with warmth, you open the door, and enter the 
next room, which is well warmed, you will find 
that you begin to shiver with cold ! The reason 
is that the reaction of the skin is suddenly checked, 
owing to the increased temperature; the skin 
ceases to react. As soon as the skin becomes 
anaemic or inactive, then we have the feeling and 
the sensation of cold. 

Flannel 

What is the best clothing? That is a much 
disputed point. Many say flannel ; and an army 
of persons wear flannel all the year round, in the 
hope of escaping the ills to which the flesh is heir. 
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But I believe that this is fundamentally wrong. 
I have not worn flannel for years, and have had 
exceptionally good health ; and the same is true 
of many of my friends. But better than this per- 
sonal testimony is a presentation of the physiolog- 
ical reasons upon which the case rests. Flannel 
is supposed to be good partly because it absorbs 
the moisture of the body easily. This is true ; 
but it is also true that it does not easily give off 
this moisture again. It remains in the flannel, 
which consequently remains moist, when in con- 
tact with the skin. In winter, therefore, when 
this moisture is retained, and we go out into the 
cold air, this is affected by the cold ; and the re- 
sult is that we are often colder than if we had 
worn something else. 

This same objection applies also to cotton; 
which is at the same time poor material for cloth- 
ing. All in all, I am persuaded that linen is the 
best substance for underclothing, to wear next the 
skin ; and the majority of writers on hygienic sub- 
jects now favor this also. Over this should be 
worn only as many clothes as are necessary to 
keep the body warm and protected from the cold ; 
and no restriction should^ of course, take place, in 
any part of the body. This impedes the circula- 
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tion; if of tlie feet, it causes them to become 
cramped and crippled; if of the waist, it crowds 
and cramps ail the internal organs, until many 
grave ills result later on in life ; if of the head, the 
hair falls out, causing baldness, etc. Loose, simple 
clothes should, therefore, be worn. All this might 
be summarized in the following formula : 

Wear loose^ loay'm clothing^ which is not air- 
tight ^ and only enough to keej) the body warm 
when the skin is active. 

We must remember that the skin can be tough- 
ened like any other part of the body, with prac- 
tice. The story is told of the white man marvel- 
ing at the Indian, who could walk about all the 
winter with next to nothing on. The Indian re- 
plied : 

Your face uncovered ; it no get cold.” 

“ Ko,” said the traveler, my face has grown 
accustomed to the cold air, because it has never 
been covered.” 

u XJh ! ” replied his informant ; “ Indian all 
face ! ” 

Doubtless this is very largely true. At the 
same time, we should not overdo this, as many 
do. They have an idea that they should allow 
the surfaces of their bodies to be cold all the 
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wintei' ; but this is an error. When the skin is 
feallif chilled, it contracts, to resist the cold, and 
this contraction is a great and useless expenditure 
of the vital forces. Physiologically, this contrac- 
tion is probably due to the fact that the body in 
this manner prevents too large a supply of blood 
from reaching the skin, by contracting the blood- 
vessels on the surface, and hence allowing less 
blood to be exposed to the cold air. It is a wise 
provision of nature for protecting the body from 
the excessive cold. 

Normal Temperature 
This question of the tem.jyeenture of the l)ody 
brings us to one or two very interesting theoret- 
ical points. Have you ever stopped to consider 
why it is that the temperature of the human body 
always remains the same, no matter what the ex- 
ternal temperature may be ? No matter whether 
man lives in the tropics or in the arctic regions ; 
whether the temperature be a hundred degrees 
above zero, or fifty belotv ; the temperature of our 
bodies tvould remain the same — 98.4 degrees F. 
Here, surely, is a wise and a wonderful provision 
of nature, and raises a question, the answer to 
which cannot fail to be of interest. 
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The heat of the body is thought to be produced 
in one very simple way. The food we eat is 
burned up within it, in the process of digestion, 
Just as coal is burnt up in the steam-engine. In 
both cases, heat and energy are evolved. Per- 
sonally, I doubt whether the heat of the body is 
supplied in this simple manner ; but I shall as- 
sume, for our purposes, that it is, as all current 
physiologies state that such is the case. Heat, 
then, is constantly being added or supplied to the 
body by this process of oxidation, and, were it not 
for the fact that this heat is again given off, we 
should very soon “ sizzle up ” and cook, by reason 
of the constant internal fires going on within us. 

But Hature has a wise provision; she has ar- 
ranged that all warm-blood animals, such as man 
(cold-blooded animals assume the temperature of 
their environment), constantly give off heat, also — 
by means of perspiration, the exhaled air from the 
lungs, etc. In other words, there is a mechanism 
within the body which keeps the temperature 
constant ; and the more heat is supplied the body, 
the more is given off ; and the less heat is sup- 
plied, the less is given off, in consequence. 
Nature’s books are constantly balanced, that is, 
so far as our animal heat is concerned. 
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"What is this regulator, this thermometer which 
adjusts the temperature with such accuracy and 
such nicety ? That is not known at present with 
any certainty ; but it is generally thought that the 
nervous system is intimately involved ; and that 
there is probably a certain center in the brain 
which attends to this matter. This is one of the 
so-called “ teleological ” functions of the body — a 
function, that is, which seeks, as though .by design 
and consciously, to produce a certain result in a 
certain manner. 

At all events, what stands out most prominently 
in all this is the simple fact that the more heat 
we impart to the body, the more it will be com- 
pelled to give off, in order to maintain its constant 
level; and hence the importance of eating, es- 
pecially in summer time, only those foods which 
heat the body but slightly, since very little is re- 
quired, at such times, to keep the body up to the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. In 
winter time, of course, more food is required ; and 
food of a different character. I need hardly say 
that this maintaining the body at a certain con- 
stant temperature is a power of life ; and is only 
present in living bodies. As soon as a person 
dies, and his body becomes a “ corpse,” this cools 
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to the temperature of the surroiindiug atmosphere, 
as we all know. In fact, this is considered one of 
the sure signs of death. 

Color 

Have you ever stopped to think why Hature 
adopts the colors she does — wlij', for example, the 
grass, the leaves of the trees, should not be scarlet 
instead of green — or pink, or blue or mauve ? 
Have you ever considered the effect of color upon 
the health, the mental and moral life ? Why 
does crimson madden the bull ; red stand for lust 
and the blood of battle ; and the “ scarlet lady ” 
typify the excitement of the passions, and all that is 
animal and brutal in man ? Assuredly color has 
its effects upon the individual ; and that being so, 
it behooves us to ascertain, so far as possible, what 
these effects may be, and employ only those colors, 
— in our clothing, upon the wall-paper of our 
houses, our furniture, etc., — which have a sooth- 
ing and quieting effect, instead of an irritating 
and depressing one. 

Color on an object is due to the fact that certain 
positions of the spectrum of light are absorbed by 
the object-others reflected. Our eyes react to 
the reflected vibrations, and perceive them as color. 
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As a matter of fact, there is, strictly speaking, no 
such thing as color an und far sich in the uni- 
verse ; we merely place color on the object, as it 
were, but it does not really exist, as a fact. This 
is, however, an abstruse question into which it is 
not necessary to enter for our present purposes. 
All that we need remember is that color consists 
of certain rates of vibration ; and that we react 
in one way to vibrations on a certain frequency, 
in another way to those of another frequency, etc., 
as the case may be. 

17ow, it so happens that the vibrations at the 
red end of the spectrum incite, in us, qualities and 
feelings of a peculiar kind — feelings which are not 
at all aroused by the green ” vibrations. 

Yibbation 

We are all responsive to vibrations at certain 
rates, Yibratory motion is, in fact, the funda- 
mental verity of the universe ; though I hesitate 
to use the term, because it has been so much 
abused in certain types of “ new thought ” litera- 
ture. N'evertheless, everything is vibration, in 
the last analysis — even, probably, life. Certain of 
these vibrations, however, appear to us as color, 
others appear to us as sound, etc., while others are 
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never directly perceptible to ns at all There is 
every reason to think, therefore, that color (vibra- 
tion) should play a lai’ge part in our lives ; and 
many contend that it does. 

It has been proved by numerous experiments 
that red has a stimulating, irritating effect upon 
the mental life and, by reaction, upon the body. 
Green, on the other hand, has a quieting, sooth- 
ing effect. Browns, grays, and various drabs 
soothe generally; violet soothes some, irritates 
others. It is because of this effect of green, 
doubtless, that nature appears to us so restful ; 
the trees and the grass are green of variegated 
shades, merging into browns and yellows ; and 
not until the first touch of cold weather, not un- 
til the heat of the summer is over, does the first 
tinge of red appear. Then we can stand it. It is 
obvious, therefore, that nature has furnished us 
only with those colors which are best suited to our 
needs. It is a wonderful provision ! 

From all this the practical deduction may be 
drawn that it is best to have about us, — as a rule 
— greens, grays and browns ; and especially for 
irritable or mercurial temperaments ; the phleg- 
matic can stand brighter colors. TFhilst a touch 
of color here and there will only serve to en- 
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lighten the sarroundings, the predominating tom 
should be one of these just noted ; and this ap- 
plies to our clothes, our decorations, our wall- 
papers, etc. 

All this doubtless has its effect upon the general 
condition of the body, and particularly the mind ; 
and, that being so, it has its appropriate place in 
the philosophy of old age and in the great ques- 
tion of human longevity. 

Climate 

The climate doubtless has a certain definite effect 
upon some individuals — much more upon some than 
upon others. Some natures seem to demand high 
altitudes, while others like a low, flat country. 
Damp weather suits some ; dry air others, etc. 
On the whole, there are many individual varia- 
tions; but there are some general rules to be 
drawn, in spite of that. 

It used to be thought that those living in the 
low, marshy country contracted typhoid fever, 
malaria, etc., because of the presence of a certain 
poisonous gas, a ‘‘ miasma,” which arose from the 
damp ground, and which chemists sought for in 
vain for many years. It has now been proved 
that all these diseases are due to the presence of 
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certain micro-organisms ; and that there is no 
“ miasma ” of the sort supposed. When the 
germs were killed, these lands were found to be as 
healthy as any others. At the same time, it must 
be acknowledged that a higher altitude is more 
hygienic, and for several reasons. In the first 
place, there is no danger of sewage contaminating 
the water, — fiowing into it from the surrounding 
country, — which is often the case in the lowlands. 
Then, higher altitudes are, as a rule, more stimu- 
lating, the air is less sultry, purer, and cooler. 
Cold air is a great antiseptic and germicide, while 
warm air is not. It is because of this fact that so 
much sickness takes place in the spring time, and 
the majority of persons flock to the drug stores ” 
and dose themselves with all kinds of “ tonics,’^ 
‘‘ spring medicine,” etc., in the spring time. As 
this question of “ spring sickness ” is a very much 
misunderstood one, it may bear explaining a little 
more fully. 


‘‘ Spring Sickness ” 

Throughout the winter, we eat more solid food 
than we do in the summer ; we drink less water ; 
we are out-of-doors less ; we take less exercise ; 
we have our windows open less ; we have less 
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sunsiiiiie ; the skin is less active, — since it does 
not perspire, etc. The result of this is that an 
added work is thrown upon the bowels — since the 
skin, the kidneys, and the lungs cannot perforin 
their share of the necessary poison-eliniination — 
owing to the insufficient perspiration, water-drink- 
ing, pure air, etc. The only reason we do not all 
get ill during the winter (and we all know that 
many do) is because of the antiseptic and stimu- 
lating properties of the cold an, which brace us 
up, and prevent sickness by their healthful action 
on the body. But with the first warm days of 
spring, this stimulant is removed. We no longer 
feel its sustaining and beneficial influences ; while, 
at the same time, we have not yet received the 
benefits from the summer weather — activity of 
the skin, in perspiration, less solid food, more 
water, etc. The result is that we are, so to say, 
caught between “ the devil and the deep sea ” ; 
we have the accumulation of our 'winter’s bad 
living to account for — without as yet having a 
chance to offset it by a more wholesome summer 
regime, and without the stimulus of the cold air. 
In consequence, we become ill, and notice this 
trouble chiefly in the bowels, which have been 
overworked for so many months, because of the 
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under-activity of the other organs. For this 
reason, some of us fly to the drug store, and seek 
“ spring medicines,” etc. As a matter of fact, if 
we had been a little more careful of our winter’s 
diet, and in our way of living generally, there is 
no reason whatever why the spring should not be 
as healthful a time of the year as any other — in 
fact, were we to reason by analogy, it should be 
a time of excei^tional vigor and exuberant vitality. 

Doctors are frequently in the habit of attribut- 
ing to the climate ” many troubles which they 
cannot understand ; and if any sickness appears to 
them particularly bafliing or hopeless, they send 
their patient away to some distant clime, in the 
hope that they may somehow get cured there ! 
Sometimes they do get cured ; more often not. 
TV^hile the effects of climate may in certain cases 
be helpful (as, for example, in consumption) I be- 
lieve that its effects have been greatly overrated, 
and that just as successful cures might be effected 
at home, — if only the j)hysician in charge knew 
lioio to treat the case. When the patient’s bowels 
are continually constipated, his lung-action in- 
sufficient, the kidneys forced to function improp- 
erly, by reason of insufficient water-drinking ; and 
the liver abnormal, by reason of an excess of fats 
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and sweets in the diet — what is the use of sending 
a patient away to another clime, if he does not 
change his habits of life, if he still continues to 
live in the same fashion ; and as long us he carries 
the chief cause of his trouhle loitli him loherever 
he goes ? Surely this is a makeshift, at best, and 
might easily be dispensed with, in nine cases out 
of ten, if the patient but knew how to treat him- 
self, or the doctor knew how to treat him. While 
change and travel are doubtless beneficial and 
conducive to health, they are, in my estimation, 
greatly overrated as a means of regaining health, 
or permanently prolonging life. 


ExYIUOXjIENT 

Our environment doubtless has a considerable 
effect upon all our actions, oiir habits and modes of 
thought. In fact, some philosophers have thought 
that we are literally made by our environment — 
an exaggeration, certainly, since it fails to take 
into account anything upon which the environment 
reacts — the individual “ self ” or “ ego,” — which is 
simply shaped by the setting in which it finds 
itself. Eut it is true that environment is re- 
sponsible for much — which was previously put 
down to Providence or heredity — and most of all 
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for our habits ! This is, after all, the most im- 
portant influence it exerts upon us, from the indi« 
viduai point of view. 

Habit is ail powerful with us. As the Duke 
of Wellington is reported to have said : ‘‘Habit 
second nature ? Habit is ten times nature I ” 
Prof. William James, in his “ Psychology,” points 
out the importance of habit in the daily life, and 
the necessity of forming good habits early in life. 
The nervous system gets into a certain groove in 
this way ; the mental life assumes a certain out- 
look, and it is just as easy (in fact, easier) to live 
in that manner, when once the habit has been 
formed, than in any other. Here is the necessity 
of forming good habits early in life, and training 
the nervous system to be our friend instead of our 
enemy. It can be made either, with only a little 
trouble at the beginning. 

We are always surrounded by a certain environ- 
ment. Before we are born, even, pre-natal in- 
fluences affect us ; and, after birth, environment is 
of very great importance. Every object, every 
mind we come into contact with, is part of our 
environment. It affects us and acts upon us. A 
bad environment will tend to engender bad habits, 
and will create mental and physical disease, whilst 
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a good, wholesome environment will have just the 
reverse effect. All this being so, it certainly be- 
hooves us to deckle upon the best environment as 
soon as possible, and determine to live in it and, 
if needs be, create one to our liking. We can do 
so if we will. We can to a great extent rule our 
destiny. “ Fate ? ” said Kapoleon. “ I make fate. 
Destiny ? I mate destiny ! ” There is a great 
truth in this. And inasmuch as this is true, we 
should make up our minds ffrmly and as early as 
possible, to follow a certain line of action, — to live 
a certain kind of life, — and live it, no matter what 
intervenes. Thus, whatever influence environ- 
ment may have, it may be to some extent con- 
trolled in our favor, and will act in our behalf, 
instead of against us. Reform the inner man, 
and he will soon change his outer conditionsc 
And the way to reform the inner man is to edu- 
cate him, give him a hobby and an interest in life, 
an incentive to li^’^e, and teach him how to retain 
his health and conserve his vitality. This done, 
environment would in some degree be moulded by 
the individual, instead of moulding him ; and our 
social conditions, and all else which needs re- 
adjustment, would soon be changed and recon- 
verted into more hopeful avenues of progress. 
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Doubtless we are all of us the product, to a 
certain extent, of our ancestors ; we inherit their 
traits and characteristics — mental and physical. 
Physical peculiarities and mental eccentricities 
can be inherited in this manner ; but this is not 
more wonderful than the simple facts of heredity, 
which take place daily, and are among the most 
wondrous in the whole realm of nature. What 
most concerns us, at present, however, is the rela- 
tion of heredity to disease. It is doubtless true 
that a few diseases, especially blood diseases, can 
be acquired by heredity, and are handed down 
from one generation to another ; but there is no 
evidence that disease is hereditary to the extent 
usually supposed. This is now generally acknowl- 
edged, and in certain cases (consumption for 
example) Tvhich was formerly thought to be 
passed on from one generation to another, it is 
now acknowledged that heredity plays a part in 
very rare cases — so few, in fact, that it is now 
generally said that consumption is not a hereditary 
disease. This has been applied to other diseases 
also; but some, — for example cancer, — are still 
thought to be hereditary, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, there is evidence of it in only rare cases« 
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The facts may be accounted for in another man- 
ner. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a grand- 
mother died of cancer at the age of fifty-five; 
that the mother died of cancer at the age of 
sixty ; and that the daughter died of cancer at the 
age of forty-seven. Would that prove that cancer 
was hereditary in that family ? At first sight it 
would appear to do so ; but in reality it does not 
necessarily prove this at ail. 

For, in the first place, if cancer were hereditary, 
it would surely show some signs of its presence 
earlier in life. In those cases where certain 
specific blood poisons are acquired, the baby, at 
birth, shows signs of this, or manifests them very 
shortly after. A hereditary disease of this kind 
would hardly wait for forty or fifty or even sixty 
years before showing any signs of its presence I 
ISTo ; the indications are that, in such a case, the 
disease was not inherited; but that somehow it 
developed later on in Hfe. 

But, if this is the case, how is it that all three 
generations died of the same disease ? If there is 
no heredity, no connection, why should not the 
daughter and the granddaughter have died of 
something else ? Is not the fact that they did die 
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of tile same disease a sure indication that it was 
hereditary ? 


Tendency to Disease 

There is a connection, to be sure ; but the dis- 
ease itself is not hereditary, nerertheless. I mean 
just this. That, in many cases, the teyidency to a 
certain disease may be transmitted to the off- 
spring, without transmitting the actual disease it- 
self. If the parent has consumption, weak lungs 
may be inherited by the child ; not consumption 
itself, but a tendency in that direction, which may 
be developed in later life, — or not, as the case may 
be. If the parent suffers much from diseases of 
the throat, the child will jorobably inherit a weak 
throat, to which any bodily ills will fly, etc. It 
is the same throughout. The tendenGy to a, dis- 
ease is often inherited ; the disease itself very 
seldom — so seldom that it may be said to be the 
exception, not the rule. 

When this weakness in a particular spot is in- 
herited, it may be developed or not, according 
to the life of the individual. If the mode of life 
adopted by the individual is careful and hygienic, 
there is virtually no danger that the disease will 
appear ; if, on the contrary, a careless or “ fast ” 
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life be led, or even if the life be fairly careful, but 
the amount of food eaten be excessive (all uncon- 
sciously), then the results 'would follow none the 
less. The individual would contract the disease 
later on in life, as the result of the accumulation 
of causes, continued for many years, and express- 
ing themselves in the weakest spot — which was 
that inherited. Instead of proving heredity, in 
such cases, therefore, we should merely have 
proved this : 

Individuals living the same sort of life are apt 
to suffer the same consequences. If the daughter 
lives the same sort of life as the mother, she is apt 
to suffer in much the same way, since the same 
causes would be operative within her organism. 
In other words: like causes^ acting in successive 
generations, produce like effects. 

This is the law which we have therefore learned ; 
and it is far more helpful and hopeful than that 
usually believed. For it teaches us that each one 
of us has his fate in his own hands ; we are all 
makers of our destiny ; we can create our own dis- 
eases, or, on the contrary, prevent them, according 
to the lives we lead. This, surely, is far more hope- 
ful and encouraging than the doctrine usually be- 
lieved — that our diseases, many of them, are in- 
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herited and that there is no escape for us — no mat- 
ter what kind of life we may lead ! It teaches us 
that ISTatiire is kind ; that we may depend upon 
her, instead of finding in her an enemy ; and that, 
except in very rare and exceptional cases, we Iring 
our diseases u^on ourselms^ and that they are not 
inflicted from without. Tliis, surely, is a far 
more hopeful philosophy than that usually be- 
lieved. 

There is another point which is both helpful 
and hopeful in this connection. It is this. Every 
year shows us more and more clearly that no 
diseases are innately incurable ; they can all be 
cured, if only we knew how. An incurable dis- 
ease simply means that its cure has not yet been 
found. Slowly, but surely, the progress of med- 
ical science is banishing disease from the face of 
the earth. It is hoped that there will soon be no 
incurable diseases ; they will all be curable ; and, 
better still, preventable ! 

Further, it has been ascertained that disease is 
always more curable in the child than in the 
parent ; disease grows milder and less virulent 
with each generation removed from the original 
infection. This is the rule ; though there are ex- 
ceptions. If, therefore, a disease is curable in the 
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parent, it is surely curable in the child ; and this 
gives us ever new hope that it wiil, in time, be 
entirely removed and eradicated — even in those 
rare cases in which it is transmitted by heredity. 
This, therefore, gives us confidence in Xature ; and 
shows us that her constant elforts are toward nor- 
mality, and a clean, healthy race of human beings. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that heredity, so 
far as it plays any part at all in the longenty of 
the individual and the race, is beneficial rather 
than harmful ; toward health rather than disease ; 
toward a longer life rather than a shorter one ; 
tow^ard an increased span of hale, hearty, happy 
years. And statistics tend to prove this. 

Increase in the Averace Length of Life 

A little more than a hundred years ago, the 
average length of life, as showm by the statistics 
of the nation, w^as little more than t\venty-six 
years. Some years ago, the average length of 
life was found to be slightly in excess of forty-two 
years ; while the latest figures would seem to in- 
dicate that forty-five is a nearer estimate of the 
average human life. It will thus be seen that 
there is a distinct tendency towmrd lengthening 
life, not only of the individual but of the race, be- 
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cause “average ” length of life means the average 
of the human race — so far as any particular coun- 
try is concerned. It seems evident, moreover, 
that this tendency toward normal longevity, which 
has been so marked of late years, has been slowly 
increasing for many centuries. The Escpimaux 
are notoriously short-lived ; while in tropical 
countries, where the human race doubtless started 
its career, both maturity and death are reached 
far sooner than with us in temperate climes. 
Thus, Arab and Hindu girls mature fully at 
twelve, and even earlier, and are married soon 
after. A boy has attained the state of manhood 
at iifteen. Similarly, an Arab is considered an 
old man at forty-five or so, and remarkably old 
when he has reached the age of sixty-- an age at 
which many of our great men have but com- 
menced their best work. Under the warmth and 
stimulation of the great tropical heat, life lives 
itself out more rapidly ; it is lived faster — illus- 
trating again the truth of Dr. Graham’s remark : 
that a life cannot be both mtensive and (^^rtensive. 
If we live our lives fast, we cannot make them 
last a long time, an^ vice versa. I shall have 
something more to -say of this in another place, so 
I shall not do more than refer to it here. 
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Excess of Lioiit 

The sunlight of the tropics has been shown to 
have a certain definite effect upon the human 
body, and when excessive a detrimental one. To 
a certain extent, sunhght is very beneficial, as we 
know ; but in the tropics, as already stated, this is 
excessive, and becomes harmful. Dr. "Woodruff, 
of the United States army, has written a book, 
showing that ail nations living in the tropics tend, 
sooner or later, to degenerate, and he accounts in 
this manner for the fall of great emphes — Eome, 
Greece, etc., — which were founded by men from 
the north, but who degenerated in the excessive 
heat of the countries in which they settled. He 
also points out that blond nations become dark in 
course of time (witness the Greeks) as the result 
of this action of the sun. This is an interest- 
ing study ; but is one which we can only touch 
upon at present, in so far as it directly concerns 
our central theme — the prolongation of human 
life. The chief thing to be learned from this is 
the knowledge that, if life is to be success- 
fully prolonged, and a ripe old age reached, with 
full possession of the mental and physical powers, 
the temperate zones should be selected in which 
to live ; and the cooler temperatures decidedly in 
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preference to tlie hotter. This is of importance to 
the succeeding generations, if not to the individual. 

iKFLUEISrOE OF HyGIEjVE 

There are other reasons, however, for the pres- 
ent longevity, as compared with the shorter lives 
of the generations which have preceded us. In 
the first place, more is known of medical science 
— of bacteriology, 'i^iedloa^ and the various 

natural methods of cure. In the next place, the 
great laws of hygiene are far better understood, 
and more followed by the people than they were 
before. Dietetic habits, too, are more normal and 
restricted than they w^ere : it is no longer neces- 
sary for a man to get drunk to prove that he is a 
gentleman, as in the days of George III ; excess- 
ive eating is on the decline, and even total ab- 
stainers and vegetarians are no longer looked upon 
as cranks and eccentric individuals to be avoided ! 

Then, too, the sanitary condition of the people 
— and especially in large cities — is a great im- 
provement over that of a (comparatively) few 
years ago— of the state which even now exists in 
many European and Asiatic cities. Even a hun- 
dred years ago, many of the sewers wmre open, in 
a town like London, while in the smaller towns, 
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matters were in a shocking condition. The 
filth and squalor of the middle ages is generally 
acknowledged, and thought to be the cause of the 
Black Death, and many of the plagues which 
swept over the country like wild-fire, carrying off 
thousands of persons within a few weeks. Daniel 
Defoe’s account of the Plague of London ” gives 
a vivid picture of the conditions of that tune ; and 
other records tally. On the whole, therefore, 
there are many external reasons for the increased 
age of man, as time has progressed ; and we can 
fully account for the upward tendency of the aver- 
age age-limit, without in any way turning to the 
inner man to seek an explanation of such facts. 

A Better WoPwLD 

Yet there is evidence that this, too, has had its 
effect upon the bettered conditions w^e see. On 
the whole, the world has doubtless grown more 
altruistic than it was ; it is a better world in which 
we live. Greater passivity of mind is possible, a 
more tranquil and even life. Our forefathers had 
to be on the lookout, constantly, for attacks from 
wild beasts and enemies, individual and social. 
They were obliged to sleep with one eye open,” 
for fear of attack — just as the oat does now! 
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They went about wearing only such clothes as 
they could get, in the way of skins of wild beasts ; 
they lived in caves, lacking in ventilation, in which 
they built huge fires, filling them with smoke, 
overheating the habitation part of the time, while 
leaving it cold the remainder. Then, at the sud- 
den call of alarm, they were forced to rush out, 
clad as they were, into the ice and snow, to battle 
for their lives, perhaps, against the enemy who was 
pursuing them. 

It is small wonder that life, under such condi- 
tions, should have been shorter than it is with us, 
living ill well-heated, electric-lighted apartments. 
Yet our social conditions and state of life have been 
but a slow growth from that just described ; and 
it may almost be said that nearly all the improve- 
ments and comforts have been added during the 
latter half of the last century. Until that time, 
man had lived, traveled and thought almost as he 
did for thousands of years ; but the past century 
has revolutionized all that. It has added solidity 
and tranquillity to life, and removed many of the 
bodily discomforts, as well as increasing our 
knowledge of ourselves, and how best to preserve 
and retain our bodily and mental vigor. Taking 
all this into consideration, it is small wonder that 
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the average span of life is to-day greater than it 
was several hundred years ago ; and the indica- 
tions are that this increase in the average length 
of human life will continue until a far higher 
average is reached than is to-day attainable. 

This is the vision of the future, which all of us 
may possess and help to realize ; and we can help 
to create its actuality by living the sane, clean life 
ourselves, and seeing that our children are brought 
up with these laws implanted in their minds. 
There is no reason whatever why all of us should 
not reach the age of one hundred yeai‘s ; and 
further, why this age should not be attained with- 
out any diminution of the mental or the physical 
powers of the individual falling away or becom- 
ing less. That is the ideal; why not cause it to 
become real ? It is a condition which can be at- 
tained ; why not attain it ? 



CHAPTER III 
THE OAIJSES OF DEATH 

There are three great classes into which 
all deaths fall : death from accident, from dis- 
ease, or from old age (natural death). Of these, 
as we have seen, deaths from old age are very 
rare— so rare, in fact, that several competent 
authorities have asserted that they do not occur at 
all — what we take to be ‘‘ natural ’’ death being 
but the end of a gradual and insidious disease, the 
symptoms of which have not been particularly 
noticeable to us. Other authorities do not share 
this view. Deaths due to disease are doubtless by 
far the most numerous, and it is from some form 
of disease that most of us die, — either suddenly or 
gradually, as the case may be. Deaths from ac- 
cident are also numerous, but far less numerous 
than they used to be, and probably they will grow 
less numerous every year. All these causes of 
death have a certain scientific interest in them- 
selves ; and I shall first of all enumerate several of 
148 
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the two former categories, reserving for later dis- 
cussion old age and natural death. 

We need not discuss death due to various dis- 
eases at any length, as that would make this book 
too medical in its tone ; and most accidental deaths 
are also obvious in their nature. I shall speak 
only of some of the more “ interesting ” forms of 
death, so to say, of wiiich the following are 
samples : 


Death from Freezing 
In this condition the body becomes gradually 
whiter and colder and stiller until death super- 
venes. The mind, meanwhile, has long before be- 
come affected. One ^vriter who wnis nearly frozen 
to death, and lived to tell the tale (having been 
rescued just in time) writes concerning it as fol- 
lows : 

“ The bitter cold does not chill and shake a per- 
son, as in damper climates. It stealthily creeps 
within all defenses, and nips at the bone without 
warning. Eiding along with busy thoughts, a 
quiet, pleasurable drowsiness takes possession of 
the body and mind, the senses grow indistinct, 
the thoughts 'wander, 'weird fancies come trooping 
about 'with fantastic forms, the memory fails, and, 
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in a confused dream of wife and home, the soul 
steps out into oblivion without a pang or a re- 
gret.” 


Death feom Staevatioh 

This does not take place until the person has 
been deprived of food for from one to three 
months — those cases which occur before are due 
to the mental condition, and not to physical con- 
ditions. It is a ^physiological impossibility to 
starve to death in less than the time specified. 
Starving is not the same thing as fasting. Fast- 
ing is the scientific method of ridding the system 
of its accumulated poisons and useless tissue ; while 
starvation is the process by which the healthy 
tissues of the body are drawn upon. While one 
is beneficial, the other is harmful ; where one 
ends, the other begins. For a further discussion 
of this topic, see my Yitality, Fasting and Nutri- 
tion,” p. 564. 

When starvation does occur, however, it is 
doubtless one of the most terrible of deaths. 
The mind becomes impaired ; the tissues shrink, 
the body wastes. The moral faculties also become 
blunted, as instances of cannibalism among civi- 
lized people indicate. 
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Death eeom DEow]S'i]S‘a 
Many remarkable stories are told of individuals 
who had lost consciousness, and were afterward 
rescued from their watery graves. In nearly all 
such cases, it is asserted that remarkable flashes 
of memory occurred, the whole past Kfe passing 
through the mind in a few seconds, like a 
panorama of the past actions, thoughts, etc. On 
its physical side, death from drowning is due to 
one of two chief causes : either the water enters 
the lungs, and is then churned up into a froth, 
mixing with the air they contain; or it is ex- 
cluded altogether from the lungs, by the mechan- 
ical closing of the glottis, in cases of loss of con- 
sciousness from fright, etc. In the first case, 
recovery is very difficult ; in the latter case, 
prompt first aid ” will nearly always effect a 
recovery, — provided the body has not been be- 
neath the water for too long a time. 

Death eeom Asphyxia oe Steaxgtjlatiox 
This presents many remarkable phenomena, the 
chief of which is the fact that the blood assumes 
a very dark hue, as described elsewhere, owing to 
the fact that it passes through the lungs several 
times without meeting with oxygen, which would 
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purify it. In death from shock, the heart may 
occasionally be stimulated into activity again by 
means of “ cardiac massage.” In numerous cases, 
life has been revived in this manner, even after 
the patient had (apparently) been dead for several 
minutes. Obviously, in all such cases, death ” 
had not really taken place ; the bodily functions 
were merely suspended. In death from electricity 
and lightning, again, many extraordinary things 
occur. In his ‘‘Thunder and Lightning,” M. 
Camille Flammarion has narrated a number of 
cases which came under his own observation. In 
one instance, the clothes were torn off the body, 
and hung up in a near-by tree, leaving the indi- 
vidual standing without a shred of clothing, but 
otherwise quite unhurt. In another case, the 
clothes were ripped oif in like manner and thrown 
a great distance. In one case, the lightning set 
fire to a man, and he burnt like a sheaf of wheat ; 
in another, it burnt both his hands to a cinder, 
but he was otherwise untouched. In yet another 
remarkable case, lightning struck a man, and yet 
he presented none of the signs of having been hit 
by the lightning ; but, however, one of his com- 
panions having placed his hand on his shoulder, 
he crumbled to dust before him. These and many 
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other equally remarkable instances might be cited j 
did space permit. There is no limit or end to the 
freaks which nature plays in this direction. Death 
from lightning is dreaded by man ; but it should 
not be, for, as a rule, if lightning struck a person, 
death would be so sudden that consciousness 
would not have time to appreciate the fact that 
anything had happened. It would be abolished 
before it was aware of the fact ! 

Death froh Spoxtaisteous Combustion 

This is not believed in these days, though it was 
some years ago, and we all remember that Charles 
Dickens made one of his characters die in this 
rather dreadful fashion. 

Death from Poison 

This differs greatly, according to the poison 
taken ; but most of them are more or less painful 
and protracted. Meivtal action may cause death ; 
and many cases are on record in which this has 
occurred. Fear, anger and even great joy have 
been known to kill. All such cases illustrate, to 
a remarkable degree, the po-wer of the mind over 
the body. 
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Siiddej^j- Death 

As to sudden deaths there are many varieties of 
this, rupture of some of the great blood-vessels 
being among the most common. There are also 
ruptures of the great nerve-trunks, lesions of the 
respiratory system, of the digestive system, etc. 
Death by accident ’’ comes under this head. 

It will be observed that, while the majority of 
the former deaths are accidental in nature (or 
intentional, in the case of suicide) the latter are 
due to the sudden giving way of some part of the 
bodily organism ; and hence the question may 
very naturally arise — ^how to prevent these deaths ? 
Is there no way in which we can escape this sud- 
den ending of life, all unbidden and undesired ? 

Sudden death may doubtless be prevented, in 
the majority of cases. 

All such deaths are due, in reality, to the 
sudden and fatal termination of a long standing 
disease , — the symptoms of which have escaped the 
careless observer. Strictly speaking, such a thing 
as sudden death, not from accident, is almost 
impossible, — such is at least the verdict of some 
of our most competent medical authorities. The 
cause or causes of death are always upon investi- 
gation to be found in the system. 
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Now as to the means. How are we to prevent 
ourselves from being as it were “ snulfed out ” in 
this manner ? Surely by following the laws of 
health, and living the simple life.” In no other 
manner can such a death be avoided ; and no 
other precaution is needed for its prevention. 

Let us take a case of rupture of the aorta — one 
of the most common causes of sudden deaths. 
This is due to the fact that, at a particular mo- 
ment, an added strain is thrown upon the walls of 
the artery, which curves, just as it leaves the 
heart ; and its walls, having become biittle and 
thin, are unable to stand the strain. It gives way 
or snaps, and death is the result. 

There are two ways of avoiding such a result, 
%\\Q jpalliatlve, and the jyreventatii^e. 

In the former, the patient is ordered to undergo 
no strain which is liable to throw an added strain 
upon the too-brittle artery walls. For this reason, 
the patient is forbidden to climb stairs, lift heavy 
weights, bend dow^n too frequently, take violent 
exercise, become excited or angry, etc. When 
any of these things are done, the heart is com- 
pelled to beat faster, more blood is forced upward 
wdth each stroke, and at last one stroke finally 
bursts the artery. Or, if this does not result, the 
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sufferer feels obliged to resort constantly to nitro- 
glycerine or other heart-stimulants, in order to 
ward off the immediate danger. The patient is 
sometimes recommended to eat no meat and drink 
no stimulants — sound advice — but advice which is 
rarely given. 


Prevention 

It will be observed that all these aids are means 
of preventing the sudden and fatal development 
of a condition once developed. As such, they are 
assuredly helpful ; in fact upon them the sufferer’s 
life depends ; but the most wise and sensible way 
would surely be so to live as to prevent any such 
condition developing in the first place. That 
would be far more in line with true hygiene and 
common sense. And such measures are not diffi- 
cult to prescribe in the majority of cases. 

As we have seen in several places in this book, 
it is the d'iet^ chiefiy, which is the cause of pre- 
mature induration and ossification of the arteries 
and tissues generally. It is upon its character that 
the suppleness of the body depends. If, therefore, 
the diet consists largely of fruits with an admix- 
ture of other simple foods, eaten in moderation, 
there is no reason why such conditions should en- 
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sue — and in fact they would not ensue. They 
only come about because of years of abuse of the 
body — eating too much at each meal, and too 
many times a day for years ; inharmonious, un- 
suitable and bad combinations of food, too little 
water-drinking, etc. As a result, a dangerous con- 
dition of the arteries is brought about and is 
hastened by lack of exercise, insufficient breath- 
ing, cramped bodily positions, etc. A further factor 
of old age is the wear and tear upon the heart 
which our methods of life entail. The meat 
eater’s heart beats from ten to twelve times a 
minute more rapidly than that of the man who 
does not eat meat — alone a great and unnecessary 
strain upon that organ. Stimulants have the same 
effect. Intense or concentrated intellectual work, 
emotional states and passions, etc., cause the heart 
to beat, at times, at an alarming rate. All this 
has a tendency to wear out the bodily organism 
before its due time, and bring on a condition of 
the body which renders sudden death an easy 
matter ; whereas a health}^ condition, induced by 
years of living in accordance with the laws of 
nature, will reduce this danger to a minimum. 
The only sure remedy is a more hygienic, simpler 
mode of life ; and above all a simpler diet, for 
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this, adopted early in life, and more or less com 
sistently followed, will insure the safety of the 
individual against sudden death of the character 
indicated/ 

City oe Coujs^tey 

As we are discussing this question of heart 
stimulation and its relation to old age, it may be 
well to refer here to a theory of old age which 
has been advanced — finding some supporters 
among writers on these subjects. It is that we 
grow old and die because worn out by the sensory 
stimuli which are constantly poured into the 
body, via the brain and nervous system. The 
stimuli, in other words. Literally wear m out ; 
those who receive the greatest number of stimuli 
being the first to Avear out and die, etc. 

This theory is, unfortunately, disproved by the 
facts. For, ^yeYe it true, the man Avho lives in the 
country ought to reach a greater age, on the average, 
than the man who lives in the city ; whereas this 
is not the case. In fact, statistics seem to indicate 
that the average length of life of the farmer is 

^ Except, of courfse, where serious organic trouble exists ; but 
even in these cases, patients have often lived for years and years, 
— until quite old age, in fact, — and then died from another dis- 
ease altogether ! 
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lower than that of the city man ; so that his life is 
shorter, as a rule. This fact, therefore, refutes the 
theory which is thus shown to be untrue. 

It may be asked why this should be the case — 
since the man living in the country assuredly 
ought to be more healthy than the city man : he 
has purer air, a quieter and more peaceful hfe, etc. 
Why should he die sooner ? 

I believe this is due to four chief reasons. In 
the first place, many farmers close their windows 
at night, and shut out the night air. They are 
thus worse off than their city brethren who sleep 
with them open. In the second place, they con- 
stantly overload their systems with food : the ma- 
jority of farmers eat far more than they should — 
even as worldng men. In the third place, their 
water supply is often bad ; while sanitary and 
medical arrangements are certainly inferior to 
those in the city. In the fourth place, they use 
their minds less ; and, contrary to general belief, 
I am persuaded that concentration of mind and 
intellectual work, so far from wearing out the 
body and the brain, strengthens it, and enables us 
to get a better grip ” of life, as it were, — which 
stands us in good stead, when the time comes for 
its employment. 
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Effect of Mental Work 

I do not wish to be misunderstood here. Of 
course, everything may be abused ; and the intel- 
lect may assuredly be overstrained. But I be- 
lieve that mental work does not, as a rule, exhaust 
in the manner usually supposed, provided the 
food be properly regulated. Several years ago. 
Dr. T. L. fSnchols, of London — a well-known 
physician and writer upon dietetic subjects— made 
a number of experiments upon himself — in his en- 
deavor to ascertain the best diet for prolonged 
mental work. As the result of his experiments, 
he found that eight or ten ounces of food a day 
was the best for constant brain work : all the 
energy of the body was free to flow to the brain, 
none of it being demanded in the stomach or other 
internal organs. The practical conclusion is that 
a very small amount of food is best for brain 
work ; and on the contrary, brain work is not 
that which wears us out ; it is our habits of life, 
which so exhaust the bodily energies that scarcely 
any are left for mental work. 

-K- * * * 4f 

Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, has lately ad- 
vanced a theory of old age which has created con- 
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siderable attention. In bis book, Old Age De- 
ferred,” wbicb lias been in great demand, be states 
bis theory, which is, briefly, this : 

GLAlvrDULAn ClIAA^GES 

We all grow old and die because of the degenera- 
tion of the ductless glands in the body. All vital 
phenomena, be says, are under the control of the 
action of these glands ; everything depends upon 
their condition. Symptoms of old age appear 
after changes in these glands. The appearance, 
the condition of the tissues, ail depend upon their 
condition. Depressing emotions are perhaps the 
most fatal and certain of ail means of breaking 
down these organs, and insuring premature old 
age and death. He says in part : 

“The symptoms of old age are the result of 
breakdown of the tissues and organs which, owing 
to shrinkage of the blood-vessels, are insufficiently 
supplied with lilood, and, owing to the disappear- 
ance of nervous elements, are devoid of proper 
nervous control. 

“ Degeneration of the ductless glands and of 
the organs and tissues cannot be simultaneous, for 
the latter are under the control of the former. 
These glands govern the process of metabolism 
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and nutrition of the tissues, and by their incessant 
antitoxic action protect the organism from the nu- 
merous poisonous products. . . , After de- 

generation of these glands, the processes of met- 
abolism in the tissues are diminished, and there is 
an increase of fibrous tissue at the expense of more 
highly differentiated structures. 

“The fact that the cJianges in the tissues are 
secondary, and take ])lace only after ])rimary 
changes in the ductless glands, is best proved by 
the circumstances that they can be produced, 
either experimentally, by the extirpation of cer- 
tain of the ductless glands, or spontaneously by 
the degeneration of these glands in ilisease. 

BeoivEX Laws 

“It is evident from the above considerations 
that all hygienic errors, be they e!*rors of diet or 
any kind of excess, will Ining about their own 
punishment ; and that premature okl age, or a 
shortened life, will he the result. In fact, it is 
mainly our own fault if we become senile at sixty 
or seventy, and die before ninety or a hundred."' 

This, it will 1)e observed, bears out what lias 
been repeatedly said in the ])resent volume, both 
as to the normal age-limit, and also the fact that 
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we laave it within our own power, either to pro- 
long life or shorten it, according to the mode of 
life we lead. 

The great question is, of course, How to prevent 
the premature degeneration of these glands? 
This is a question which it is all-important to an- 
swei\ 

111 general, it maj be said that all those hygienic 
agencies which tend toward health prevent this 
degeneration, while, on the contrary, all those 
which tend to exhaust and prematurely wear out 
the vital economy bring about this result. The 
advice given in this book is, therefore, that which 
will best prevent the premature degeneration of 
these parts ; so that, even were the theory proved 
true beyond all question, the truth would still re- 
main : that a careful, hygienic life is that best 
ada[)ted to prevent such a misfortune, and tq 
gracefully prolong life. 

Begik TSTow! 

It seems all very well to be prodigal of our forces 
when we are young, and do not notice their pre- 
mature exhaustion ; it is later on in life that we 
notice these premature excesses. As a friend of 
mine once graphically expressed it : At fifty? 
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most people are like a piece of old rubber hose ; ” 
and it is then too late, as a rule, to begin the work 
of regeneration. It is too late ! is the ap- 

pointed time ; ” it is impossible to begin too 
young ! At the same time, there are certain 
cases in which the individual has completely re- 
juvenated himself late in life, and aider years of 
excess. Such a case is that of Louis Cornaro, the 
celebrated Italian nobleman, who, at fort}^, found 
himself in the unwished-for condition mentioned 
above; but determined to reform completely, and 
begin life anew. He thenceforward lived wliat he 
called “ the sober life ; be limited his food to 
twelve ounces a day, fourteen ounces of wine 
(light Italian wine) ; and lived a wonderfully act- 
ive, happy life to the age of one hundred and two. 
At ninety-four, he began to write his book, which 
he finished in four installments, the linal one l)e- 
ing completed in tlie last year of his life. It is 
written in a remarkably clear, forceful manner, 
showing that his mind was keen and alert at t bat- 
period. He warmly defends, in his book, “ The 
Art of Living Long,” the course of life followed 
by him ; and tells us, in the most interesting man- 
ner, how, when more than ninety, ho was iiulncod 
by his relatives, contrary to his own jmlgmenl, to 
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increase liis food supply slightly. The result was 
a high fever, which he dispelled only by once 
more returning to his original abstemious diet. 

This is a iiiost helpful case (it is classical, in fact) 
and enables us to perceive how outraged nature 
responds to rational treatment, even after years of 
abuse. It is most hopeful and encouraging in this 
respect. 

At the same time, we must acknowledge that 
all are not so fortunate. Many fall by the way- 
side in attempting to follow the example set by 
their tougher colleagues. We rarely hear of such 
cases — though they are numerous. Usually we 
hear of the old man wdio has lived to be ninety- 
three, and drank and smoked all his life ! The 
very fact that they are made so much of, when 
found, proves their rarity. They represent the 
e.vceptlon ; not the rule. For one man who attains 
old age in this manner, tliousands die ; and of 
these we heai’ nothing. To any one who looks at 
the facts impartially, it is obvious that these rare 
cases prove nothing: and that they are merely 
held to our attention by those who desire to live 
their lives as they see fit, — unmolested by thoughts 
of hygiene and such “ nuisances,” and who hold 
up these examples to us as a means of poking fun 
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at those who take life seriously enough to wish 
for its prolongation, and who have suiiicient fore- 
sight to provide in time for etfects which are 
bound to follow otherwise from a wrong course of 
living. 

A Shout Liph: atvd a Mp:uuy One ” 

We often hear, in this connection, that people 
do not want to ‘‘bother” so much almut their 
health; they prefer to take life as it comes. In 
fact, “a short life and a merry one” is their 
motto. This philosophy would be all right if it 
really accomplished what it sought, if it really 
attained the desired result. But it doe.s not! 
As Dr. Oswald remarked : “ Meny indeed ! That 
is a grim jest. What of the headaches and 
lassitude, the sour stoniacli and sourer thoughts 
which follow in consequence?” And, one might 
add, what of the da 3 ’-s ami weeks in bed; and 
often of the lives prematurely^ snutTed out as a 
result of a few months’ riotous living ? We after- 
ward have plenty of time to I'egret our actions ! 
As one clever wmiter on these subjects re- 
marked : 

(This year) “ I can eat anything ; nothing both- 
ers me.” 
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(Next year) “ I can’t eat anything ; everything 
disagrees with me ! ” 

In fact, it resolves itself into the old problem : 
Is the ijame worth the candle ? Are the few days’ 
or even hours’ amusement worth the price we 
afterward have to pay for them ? Various na- 
tures will doubtless answer this question in their 
own way. There are some who would decide in 
the affirmative ; and, in particular, we can hardly 
expect youth to exercise great discretion in this 
direction. As the old Romans said: Quot hom- 
ines; tot sententue — there are as many opinions 
as there are men. Doubtless this is true here, as 
elsewhere. 

I8 THE Ctame Worth the Cahdle ? 

At the same time, it is also true that the game 
is not worth the candle, in the majority of cases. 
The after-effects of our actions are too great and 
too heavy to be in proportion to the act itself. 
The sane, clean, hygienic life is the only one 
which, as a. matter of fact, gives lasting satisfac- 
tion to one who lives it. That is to say for most 
of the time. We are all of us entitled, now and 
then, to what Professor James so happily called 
“ a moral holiday.” It is a great vent and outlet 
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to the nature, ^vhich otherwise would get set ” 
and “ groovy ” in its ways. Make the dnily life 
sane and wholesome ; and an occasional indul- 
gence will not harm you. There are natures 
which never crave these occasional “spi’ees.” So 
much the better for them. But the majority do — 
especially at hrst-~and their iiidiilgeiice \vill do 
less harm than the continual forcing of the nature 
into grooves Avhich are contrary to its cravings 
and desires. 


Katukal Death 

Inasmuch as the body is a- machine which, as 
Professor Schiller says, ‘Aias somehow learned to 
repair itself,” it is a wonder that it should ever 
wear out at all ; and the (question is, why it does. 
Certainl}?' very few do ; nearly all ])ersons die pre- 
maturely, as we have seen. But such facts should 
not blind us to the tlieuretical possibility — tliat 
man does o]’ at least can grow old and die natu- 
rally. Few would doubt that ; the question is, 
why ? Many theories have been advanced in the 
past as an explanation of natural death ; but 
hardly any of them can be considered satisfactory. 
Many of them, when examined, are found to l)0 
simply a statement of death from some form of 
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disease. Again, many forms of the definition 
seem to assume the ^vhole question; as that of 
Mr.' Conn : “ Death ... is simply the de- 
struction of protoplasm, which would of course 
destroy its properties.” This may be very true, 
but why should this destruction, so calmly assumed, 
take place? That is the question. Spencer de- 
fined life as the “ continued adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations ” and death as the 
cessation of this adjustment ; but again it will be 
seen that this does little more than date the case, 
without in any way solving it. And the same 
may be said of the majority of definitions which 
have been advanced in the past. 

Two theories of death have been put forward 
of late years, which attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, and which, at least, meet these objections 
squarely. One is that of my friend Mr. John R. 
Meader (“ Graham Hood”) ; the other is that of 
the present author. I shall state them both very 
brieiiy. 


OxE Theoey of Death 
Mr. Header’s theory is as follows : Because 
countless generations of matikind have kept one 
thought, one fear, before their minds, they have 
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implanted it so deeply in tiie subconscious self 
that it has formed a veritable ])art of their being. 
This fear is the thought of death at a particular 
time — at about seventy or eighty }'ears of age. 
Every one subconsciously expects to die at about 
that age, and somehow sets that as his mark at 
which he naturally expects to die. This thonglit, 
this fear, is handed on from one generation to an- 
other, partly by heredity, partly l)y unconscious 
suggestion, until our children, in turn, gr<.>w to 
think that they, also, must die at about iiiat age ; 
and this thought, working as an undercurrent, as 
a powerful suggestion, through life, ultimately 
brings about its own fullilment, — as all such sug- 
gestions do,— which are powerful enough, and 
frequent enough. Thus we die because we have 
thought ourselves, into dying ; the natural all-but- 
immortalit}^ of the body is teririioated in this 
manner — aided, no doubt, by years of living con- 
trary to nature’s laws. Thus, in a sense, natural 
death is a hahit, due to suggestion ; which man- 
kind will probably outgrow, — to a certain extent, 
—though it may not do so. 

There is doubtless a truth in this theory, 
though it may be questioned whether it accounts 
fully for ail the facts. The argimient, however, 
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based tlie contention that plants and the 

lower aniinals die (in spite of the fact that we 
cannot reasonably attribute to them mental in- 
fluences, as in the case of man), Mr. Meader an- 
swers by pointing out that, as their mode of life 
is very different, and as mental evolution plays 
such an insigniflcant part in their lires, — as com- 
pared with ourselves, — it is probable that their 
mode of death is also different ; and this would ac- 
count for the possible difference in the kind of 
death in the two classes. 

Death Defined 

My own theory of death is as follows : Eefore 
we can adequately define death, we must define 
life, — since death may be defined (biologically) as 
the cessation of life. Of the innermost nature of 
life we are, of course, ignorant ; but may, per- 
haps, give a definition of its character, or mode of 
manifestation to us, in the material world. 

It seems probable, from what we know of other 
manifestations of energy, that life is a species of 
molecular activity — a constant and rapid to-and- 
fro motion of the material substratum of life — 
the protoplasm. This may be due to forces mov- 
ing or instigating this activity — and, of course, 
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like all forces, invisible and intangible. Tlie rate 
and character of this action, or vibration, depends 
npon the degree of activity of life ; it fiiietuates 
and varies, as the power of life grows more in- 
tense or wanes; as it more fully controls the 
organism, or is shut otf from such coni|)lete mani- 
festation by the condition of the body at the time. 
Thus, the power of life may be supposed t o exer- 
cise a variable and fluctuating influence over the 
body — at times manifesting fully, as in intense 
conscious effort ; at times imalde to inlluence it as 
it should— owing to the poisoned and obstructed 
condition of the nervous system and the tissues ; at 
times, perhaps, enabled to exercise pi'elernormal 
powers and functions; at other times, maintain- 
ing only a loose and formal connection, as in sleep, 
or becoming severed altogether, as in death. 
This vital energy, this ])ower of life, probaldy 
acts more or less indirectly n]K)n the nervous 
system, through some semi-ethoric interme{liary. 

The manifestation of life, therefore, might be 
defined, roughly, as a species of r^hration. A 
certain rate of vibration would correspond to the 
normal standard of life; above or below ibis 
would insure certain bodily and mental perturba- 
tions. But if raised very iniieli above or lowered 
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very much below this normal limit, it would be 
impossible for life to manifest at all ; and death 
would then take place. I thus, therefore, define 
natural death, or death due to old age : 

‘‘It is the inability of the life force to raise to 
the requisite rate of vibration the nervous tissue 
upon which it acts — its manifestation thus being 
rendered impossible.’’ 

In this manner we could account for all m&R- 
ner of deaths — death from old age, sudden death, 
accident, disease, etc. Life, on such a theory, 
would be unable to set the mechanism of the body 
in motion ; it could no longer manifest to us ; 
hence, so far as we could see, it would have be- 
come extinct — though not necessarily so, since it 
might continue on another plane of activity — not 
as vibration^ but as the power or energy which 
set the molecules of the j)rotoplasm into vibratory 
activity.^ 

Were such a theory true, it would at least 
enable us to form some mental picture of the proc- 

’ It may be objected that I have uotjproiJfid this theory of life 
to be true, and upon its correctness the theory of death de- 
pends, No, it is not proved ; but neither is any other theory of 
life; but it has in its support many analogies and facts which 
might be said to tell in its favor. 
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ess and the causes of death. It enables us, also, 
to propose the question : What is to be done to 
postpone death, and prevent it from taking place ? 

Again we are driven buck to the same answer 
which has been returned whenever this question 
has been raised. For it will be seen that tlie fault 
does not lie with the life force itself, but in the 
clogged and obstipated condition of the tissues 
and cells which prevent its proper acli\'ity— which 
render it impossible for the life foi’ce to set lluh* 
substance in motion. And this is because the}’ 
have grown so hard and lacking in tluitiity, and 
ossified, etc., that it is impossilde. And this con- 
dition, in turn, is due to the habits and inodes 
of life, and particularly tlie food habits, which 
brought such a state to pass. From any })oiiit of 
view, therefore, we reach the same conclusion : 
W.S., that our only salvation lies in following the 
simple, hygienic life, and by following the laws 
of nature, in respect to what wc do, eat, drink and 
think! Only by doing so can this condition l)e 
prevented, and death postponed. Only by doing 
so can life be lengthened, old age defeated, and 
longevity attained ! 



CHAPTEB lY 


THE SIGNS OP OLD AGE 

The general signs of old age are so well known 
that they need not be described in a book of this 
character. All are familiar with the sight of an 
old man or an old woman, with their scant hair, 
their shriveled skin, their stooping iigiire and 
their childlike mentality. The question is : What 
causes this condition of old age ? Is it a natural 
condition, or is it the result of the artificial con- 
ditions of our civilization ? AYhal are the changes 
which take place in the body, rendering such con- 
ditions possible? Why should people ever age 
before they die ? And, fiually, what are the 
changes themselves which are associated with 
this condition ? These are questions which must 
all be answered before we can ask ourselves the 
final one : Can they be postponed or prevented 
with any hope of success ? 

The causes of old age are doubtless numerous, 
and depend largely upon the kind of life lived by 
the individual. Men who work indoors age in a 
176 
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different manner from those ^vlio si)eiul llieii* lives 
out-of-doors; and various professions each have 
their peculiar effects. We have noted that those 
who live in the tropics age more rapidly than 
those who live in temperate climates ; but in the 
very cold of the arctic regions, life is also short. 
Diet has a gj*eat effect upon old age, as we have 
already seen, — and so have the drinks used, the 
amount of sleej) indulged in, the kind of life lived 
— whether c|uiet and peaceful, or exciting and full 
of emotional and intellectual activity. Years ago, 
Dr. Graham formulated the law that : A life 
cannot be both extensive and intensive ” — it can 
hardly last a great many years, into ripe old age, 
if it is filled with passion and excitement. And 
yet men of this character often seem to live as 
long as others who do not! The reason for this 
is twofold. In the first place, these men have a 
more than usually strong vital constitution, and 
can withstand the pace ” on that account. Hun- 
dreds fall by the wayside in an attempt to imitate 
them ; and of them we hear nothing. On the 
other hand, riotous living is almost as common 
with other men as with them ; and as I believe 
the food to have a greater inffueiice than anytliing 
else, this will account for the death, at about the 
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same age, of most people — all of whom overeat to 
very much the same extent. 

Is Old Ag-e Hatueal ? 

When we ask ourselves the question : Is this 
condition natural ? we must reply both “ yes ” 
and “ no.” Our dogs and other domestic animals 
show signs of old age, just as human beings do. 
Their hair becomes gray ; they lose their teeth, 
etc. On the other hand, very few wild animals 
show similar signs of old age. To this extent, 
therefore, old age is unnatural and an acquired 
characteristic ; but Ave must remember that few 
Avild animals have the chance to live out their al- 
lotted span ; they die of disease, are killed by 
other animals, etc., so that Ave have feAA^ oppor- 
tunities of studying AAuld animals Avhich have 
groAvn old. On the Avhole, it seems true that all 
animals shoAv signs of old age, but in a varying 
degree ; in man most of all — in an abnormal de- 
gree— and this is doubtless due to his abnormal 
modes of living, and particularly his food habits. 

When, noAV, Ave come to inquire into the actual 
conditions of old age — the changes which have 
gone to make it — Ave are on far more solid ground, 
for these have been studied by a number of scien- 
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tific men, and many of them are now priaty well 
understood. I quote from a former book, Deiillj : 
Its Causes and Phenomena” tpp. lb 7-142), as fol- 
lows : 

The most marked feature in old age is a lihrin- 
ous, gelatinous, and earthy deposit ndiich has 
taken place in the system — the latter being chiefly 
composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
with small qinintities of sul]»hale of lime, mag^ 
nesia, and traces of other earths. The accumula- 
tion of these solids in the system is doubtless one 
of the chief causes of ossihcation, leading to pre- 
mature old age, and natural death. In the 
this is most noticeable. The amount of animal 
matter in the bones decreases with age, ^vhile the 
amount of mineral matter increases. This is es- 
pecially marked in the long bones, and tlm bones 
of the head. They thus clearly show us tliat a 
gradual process of ossilication is going on through- 
out life. 


Physical Cha:yoes 

‘‘As age advances, the mu^^cles diminish in 
bulk, the libers grow more rigid and less con- 
tractile, becoming paler and even yellowish in 
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color, and are not influenced by stimuli to the 
same extent as in youth. Toiclois also become 
ossified to a certain extent, while there is a diminu- 
tion of the fluid in the sheaths of the tendons. 
The l)}xu)i increases in size, up to about forty 3 mars 
of age, wdien it reaches its maximum weight. 
After this period, there is a gradual and slow 
dimiiiLition in weight of about one ounce in every 
ten years. According to Gazan vieilh, ‘ the longi- 
tudinal diameter of the brain of an old man, com- 
pared with that of a young man, is six inches, one 
line, French measure, for the former ; and six 
inches, four lines, for the latter ; while the trans- 
voi'se diainetei’ is four inches, ten lines in the old 
man, and live inches in the young man.’ The con- 
volutions of the brain, also, become less distinct 
and prominent. 

“ The dura laater is often found apparently 
collapsed or corrugated. It is thickened and in- 
durated, and ossific deposits on the arachnoid sur- 
face are very common. The membrane is some- 
times found to have an abnormal dryness ; the 
arteries su])piying the brain have, in old age, be- 
come thickened and lessened in caliber ; the sup- 
ply of blood thus becomes less and less, leadingto 
the mental imbecility of the aged. This gradual 
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23rocess of degenenition in the arteries, not onh" in 
the brain but throughout the botly, is well 
recognized, anti is perhaps one of tlie most im- 
portant of all the changes wliicii take })laee in old 
age. So iinpoi'tant a symptom is it considered, that 
it has given rise to the old saying that : ‘ A man 
is as old as his arteries.’ The capillaries also be- 
come choked or blocked np, as the result of the 
earthy matter accumulated in the system. 

“ These changes taking place in the arteries, 
greater pressure is thrown upon the rtobav, which 
dilate, their coats becoming tiiinner, and they even 
become tortuous and varicose. 

“The gradual process of induration and haatlcn- 
ing, going on throughout the sy.stem, is noticetible 
also in the — giving rise to various atfections 

known to us under a variety of sym])toms. The 
gradually lose their elasticity and increase in 
density. The air cells and l)ronehi become dilated 
— hence emphysema, and chronic bronciiitis are so 
often seen in the aged. 

Ohanges tx the OnoAXs 
“ The salivary glamls become hardened and 
decrease in ]>ulk. Tlie saliva is either secrete<l in 
large quantities, so that dribbling takes place, or in 
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quantities so small that the mouth is hardly mois- 
tened. These changes are probably due in part, 
also, to lack of central inhibition. 

“ In the stomachy the gastric juice is secreted 
also in diluted form, and is deficient in pei^sin ; 
moreover the muscular waUs of the stomach 
gradually lose their wonted contractibility ; the 
peristaltic motion becomes weak ; chyme is imper- 
fectly manufactured, and all the processes of 
digestion weakly performed. 

“ The limr shows the effect of old age by its im- 
perfect bile-forming qualities. Fatty matters are 
not thoroughly emulsified, or absorbed by the 
lacteals — though this may be due to an alteration 
in the secretiiui in the pancreas. 

‘‘In the hitestJnt's^ the small vessels which sup- 
ply the follicles and various glands become in- 
durated, or even clogged up, in old age. The walls 
of the intestines become opaque, and lose their 
contractibility, while the ‘ villi ’ containing the 
lacteals undergo the same gradual alteration. It 
will be seen from the above how^ necessary it is 
that all food should be restricted in quantity and 
simplified in quality, in old age ! All the viscera, 
and particularly tliose glands and organs con- 
nected \vith the sexual apparatus, show signs of 
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old age* Tke walls and structures become harder 
in texture and less pliable. 

In the 6ije^ in old age, there is diminished 
secretion of tlie aqueous liuid, in the anterior 
chamber. The cornea becomes less })roininent, 
the pupil becomes more dilated from lessened 
nervous sensibility — hence distant sight and the in- 
distinct and confused view of near objects in the 
aged. Cooper states that the retina, in old age, is 
found ‘ thickened, opaque, spotted, bulT-colored, 
tough, and in some cases even ossified.’ Quain 
called attention to the fact that the color, density 
and transpai’eiicy of the lens presented inarked 
differences in different periods of life. Jn old age, 
it becomes flattened on both surfaces, and assumes 
a 3 "ellowish or amber tinge. It loses its transpar- 
ency, and gradually increases in toughness and 
specific gravity. Cataract is rarely found in the 
young ; frequently in the aged. 

“ The ear is subject to the same gradual process 
of ossilicaiion. The cartilages of the external ear 
become hardened and even ossified ; the glands 
which secrete the ear wax undergo the same 
alterations as are found in other glands, Ilie 
secretion becomes less, and altered in quality. 
Tlie hieaibmnie tymiKdii becomes thickened and 
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indurated; the ligaments connecting the ossicles 
(malleus, incus and stapes) become hardened, and 
their pliability is lessened ; thus vibrations which 
are already imperfect, owing to induration of the 
memhrcma tynvpcuil^ are improperly converted by 
the ossicles across the cavity of the tympanum, by 
means of the internal ear (the structure and iiuids 
of which have undergone the same processes of 
consolidation), to the auditory nerve, the sensibility 
of which decreases with the senile changes of the 
brain. Hence the impaired and confused hearing 
in aged persons. 

“ The whole membrane covering the tongue be- 
comes thickened and hardened in old age : its 
surface becomes dry and furrowed, while the 
blood-vessels supplying the villi are decreased, 
hence the sense of taste is diiiiinished. 

Weakened Senser 

“In old age, the sense of smell is lessened, 
owing to the hardening of the membranes and 
internal cartilages ; moreover the fibers of the 
olfactory nerves lose their susceptibility. 

“The sense of touch throughout the body is 
greatly diminished : this for several reasons. The 
sensibility of the nerves is lowered as well as the 
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reactions of the senses. The epidermis becomes 
thickened, and less sensitive. The capillaries sup- 
plying the papillas are also lessened in caliber; 
the action of the various sebaceous glands is also 
diminished ; the skin becomes dry, shrunken and 
leather-like. It thus has a cracked and furrowed 
appearance, and has a tendency to pucker u]). 
Hence the wrinkles of old ])ersons. In old age 
the skin contains more earthy salts tlian in youth. 

“As is well known, the Uet/i are almost in- 
variably lost before age is far advanced — this 
being due partly to external causes, ])artly to the 
lessening and corrupting of the blood supply upon 
which the nutrition of the teeth (le]>ends. As a 
result, they decay and fall out. 

“ The hair is generally lost, and usually becomes 
white. The cause of this for a long time puzzled 
physiologists, but it is now somewhat conclusively 
shown that this blanching of the hair is due to the 
action of certain micro-organisms, •which devour 
the coloiing matter. Of course, the (fuestion still 
remains, what is that condition of the laxly which 
renders possible the presence of these micro-organ- 
isms — which certainly do not exist so long as 
health is maintained ? It would seem to us that 
this is more truly the cause of old age. . . . 
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Metciinikoff’s theory of the blanching of the hair 
fails to account for certain facts, however, such as 
the complete whitening of the hair, over night, as 
the result of purely nervous shock.” 

The Stock of Vitality 

In old age the stock of vitality is decreased, but 
whether this is due to the state of the blood or of 
the tissues, or both ; or whether the state of the 
blood and the tissues depend upon the amount of 
vitality ; and whether this vitality can be replen- 
ished as life advances, and if so, how ; or whether 
a certain fund of life is inherent in every living 
organism at birth — which no skill of man can add 
to — all these are questions which we shall now 
discuss as briefly as possible. 

It is very easy to see that we can get into what 
is called a “ vicious circle ” when discussing these 
questions. Like a snake swallowing its own tail, 
there is no end ; we go round and round in a circle 
without arriving at any profitable conclusion. 
For, if it be argued that the amount of vitality 
depends upon the state of the body, it is equally 
true that the state of the body depends upon the 
amount of vitality; so that these two might eat 
each other up to all eternity. This is a difficult 
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question wMcli it would take too long to settle 
here ; and I merely refer the interested reader to 
my book, ‘‘Vitality, Fasting and AAitritioiid’ 
where he may iind much to interest him upon the 
subject. Here, we shall simply take it for granted 
that such dependence Crcl.shs ; and proceed to take 
it for granted without further dis})iite. 

There remains the (|uestion, whet tier we each of 
us possess a certain deiinite fund of vitality at 
birth, to which we can never add but simply live 
out,” like a clock running down ; or whether ^ve 
can add to it or replenish it, with age. It is evi- 
dent that these are very important ijuestions, since, 
if the simile of the clock were true, we could never 
prolong our lives beyond a certain span, however 
hard we tried, while if the other theojy were i rue, 
we could greatly increase the length of our lives 
by careful!}^ conserving this vital supply, and by 
expending it wisely. Which theory is true? 

If the original-stock-of-energy theory were true, 
it would be hard to account for a case such as the 
following. Suppose a man, at birth, were wound 
up” for seventy years, so to say. At twenty, ho 
contracts diphtheria. If he died, that might be 
accounted for on this theory, beciuise it does not 
say that a man cannot bo killed beforehand, by 
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accident or disease. But suppose tliis man lin- 
gers on and on, and the illness extends over several 
weeks; then he recovers. At the end of that 
time, he is completely worn out and emaciated. 
There is hardly enough vitality in his body to en- 
able him to live from dsij to day. Yet he finally 
recovers, and after that lives on for fifty more 
years. 

Can we suppose, in such a case, that there was 
enough vitality left in the ceils of this man’s body 
to enable him to live for fifty years upon it, when 
he was hardly enabled to live from day to day ? 
Assuredly not ! Then this theory cannot be said 
to “ hold water.” It must, therefore, be erroneous, 
and the contrary theory true. 

It may be thought that all this theoretical dis- 
cussion is out of place in a practical little hand- 
book such as this; but I do not think so. The 
object-lesson we should gather from this is that our 
stock of energy depends upon ourselves ; we alone 
are masters of our own destiny, to this extent, 
and we do not depend upon any external power 
to help us. If we live wisely, we can certainly 
prolong our lives, and make them healthier and 
happier ; on the contrary if we squander our ener- 
gies, we out short our lives, and to some extent 
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fill what life we do have with sickness and 
disease. 


Harbening of the Tissues 
I have just shown one veiw important set of 
symptoms and conditions of old age to be the 
earthy deposits which take place throughout the 
body, lessening the amount of animal matter, and 
increasing the percentage of earthy salts. Of this 
ossilication and induration we have seen the ef- 
feots — the various organs and tissues being more 
or less choked and blocked by the solid material 
This being so, the question arises : How prevent 
its accumulation ? There is only one possible way 
in which it can get into the body, normally ; and 
that is through the food and drink. In no other 
way can solid material enter the blood stream. 
It may readiH be seen, therefore, that either more 
or less of this material may find its way into the 
circulation, according to the quality and quantity 
of the food we eat. Certain foods contain more 
than others ; and if wm desire to prolong life, and 
prevent this premature induration and ossilication, 
we should most certainly eat only those foods 
which contam as small a percentage as possible. 
What are these ? 
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It is generally conceded that starches are great 
producers of this condition. An excessive quan- 
tity of bread-stuffs is sure to induce this condition 
sooner or later. Starchy vegetables have the same 
effect. Meats, by creating toxins in the body, 
act in a different manner ; but are essentially de- 
ficient in certain salts which the body needs. 
Fruits contain these salts in abundance, — as before 
said ; also a quantity of water in pure form, and 
almost no elements which would create these con- 
ditions, because they contain practically no earthy 
salts of the character that would block the system, 
and cause the condition known to us as old age. 
At the present day, many scientific men unite in 
saying that fruits are real foods, and not mere 
food-accessories. Besides this, fruits contain a 
certain electrical vitality,” as it were, which is 
not contained in other foods, but which give a 
species of energy to the body, which no other 
foods can. It must be remembered, also, that 
fruits are mostly eaten raw ; and food is often, 
if not always, spoiled in the cooking to a greater 
or lesser degree. Starches are the great excep- 
tion to this rule ; — because, as before explained, 
starches are partially converted into dextrine 
in the process of cooking, hence a part of diges- 
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tion artificially accoiaplished. But this is diilereiit 
from what is usually meant by cooking, and iu 
the case of vegetables, meats, etc., much of the 
goodness of the food is extracted in the process, 
and boiled out into the water, where it remains in 
a state of suspension, w’-hile what remains behind 
is, as it were, a simple skeleton,’' without nutri- 
ment or bene lit of anj’^ real worth. Haw foods 
contain, for this reason, more nutriment to the 
same hidk than do cooked HkxIs ; and so the tpiite 
erroneous idea, that cooked foods are far more 
'■‘nourishing,’’ is shown to be untrue; in fact, the 
very reverse of this is the truth. 



CHAPTER Y 

PHENOMBHA OF HEATH 

a body has apparently died, the question 
arises : Is it really dead, or is it simply in some 
trance-like condition, which simply resembles 
death? We know that trances of the kind do 
supervene, at times. How can we tell whether a 
body is really dead, or whether it only appears to 
be so ? 

There are many indications, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most important : Intelligence is 
absent ; insensibility is complete ; various odd 
phenomena take place in the eye ; respiration 
ceases ; the circulation (heart- beat) stops ; the 
temperature falls ; the skin assumes a parchment- 
like appearance ; the skin does not as a rule 
blister ; the lower ja’W drops ; the skin becomes 
discolored ; the blood fails to coagulate ; the body 
is said to be more pervious to electrical vibrations ; 
a peculiar odor is often noticed ; rujor mortis 
(rigidity) sets in; and finally putrefactive decom- 
position supervenes. This last is a sure sign of 
191 
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death; all tbe otherti, taken singly, are fallible. 
A combination of all these signs, however, is 
doubtless more or less conclusive.^ Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson sums up the matter thus : 

“ If all these signs point to death . . . the 

evidence may be considered conclusive that death 
is absolute. If these leave any sign for doubt, or 
even if they leave no doubt, one further point of 
practice should be carried out. The body should 
be kept in a room, the tempei*ature of which has 
been raised to a heat of 84'^ F., with moisture dif- 
fused through the air, and in this wainn and moist 
atmosphere it should remain until distinct indica- 
tions of putrefactive decomposition have set in.” 

Appakitioxs 

We often hear of strange stories connected 
with death and the hour of death. Have such 
stories any foundation ? Doubtless they have. 
The apparition of a dying [>ers{)n is frequently 
seen at the moment of his death, even thousands 
of miles away ; or a friend may hear his name 
called ; or some remai'kable phenomenon may oc- 

^ See “ Death : Its Cau-sesaiul Phenomena,'” for a full descrip- 
tion and criticism of all these of death ; together with 
much other data bearing on the question. 
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cur — such as raps, the opening and closing of a 
window, etc. These cases are now too numerous 
to be set aside as mere “superstition.” The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, of London, con- 
ducted an extensive inquiry, some years ago, into 
this question ; and obtained answers from 30,000 
persons. These answers were gathered in England, 
the United States, France, Germany, and other 
countries. On being put to the mathematical 
test, it was found that the coincidence with death 
was hundreds of times more frequent than chance 
could account for. The following conclusion was 
arrived at by Professor Sidg wick’s Committee, 
after years of patient research : “ Between deaths 
and apparitions of the dying persons a connection 
exists which is not due to chance alone. This we 
hold as a proved fact. The discussion of its con- 
sequences may not, perhaps, be attempted in our 
generation, nor exhausted in our age.” 

“ The Gee at Beyond ” 

These are assuredly stirring words, and open up 
infinite possibilities of f utoe research. ^ Possibly 
the departing spirit, in leaving the body at the 
moment of death, is able to manifest to others at a 
great distance from itself. Possibly the dying in- 
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dividual is able to affect the mind and the senses 
of those absent, but near and dear to him, in 
spirit. Possibly other interpretations may be cor- 
rect. "We cannot say. All we know is that the 
facts ocG^ir ; but how they occur is another matter. 
Science maybe a long time in Finding out the true 
explanation for such facts. But it is natmnl to 
suppose that, at such a time, many super-normal 
mental operations might take place, since so much 
is happening in the brain and nervous system, and 
the spirit is supposedly being freed from its 
material incasement. The flashes of memory, in 
drowning persons, and the visions whi<di some 
experience on their death-beds seem to support 
this view of the facts ; which, after all, is only 
w^hat we should expect, — if anything survived tlio 
body. iN'ot only are many remarkable physiolog- 
ical phenomena assoeiat<M] witli death, therefore, 
but striking and puzzling mental and ])ossibly 
spiritual phenomena ai*e also associated u'ith this 
moment — with the passage of the soul into tlie 
great Beyond.” 

Has the Soul Beek PnoToouAPnEn ? 
Yarioiis experiments have also been conducted 
of late years which are of great interest. At- 
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tempts have been made to photograph and to 
weigh the soul, on its departure from the body. 
The former were made in France ; the latter in 
America. I shall very briefly describe these in- 
teresting experiments. 

Dr. Baraduc — a French physician, who wrote 
much upon the nervous system and human vitality 
— determined to make a number of photographs of 
his wife’s body after death. He took one at the 
moment of death, and every fifteen minutes after, 
for three hours. He employed specially prepared 
])lates, and used every precaution to insure accu- 
racy of result. In the first plates developed, three 
mist-like balls were seen, hovering over the body. 
As time went on, these separate bodies tended to 
coalesce, and form one spherical ball, becoming 
smaller and brighter in the process. Bright 
threads were also seen, binding these together. 
At the end of three hours, this ‘‘ ball ” was com- 
plete ; the thread of Jight binding it to the corpse 
then snai)ped, and the “ ball ” was free to float 
into space. Subsequently, communication was 
established with this ball by means of automatic 
writing! After a time it left, and thencefor- 
ward was not seen again. I do not contend that 
a photograph of the soul wa,s actually obtained on 
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this occasion; I merely record the facts, as 
vouched for by a conscientious observer. They 
are striking enough to warrant further investiga- 
tion, at all events, — while the interest attached to 
the facts is very great. 

The experiments in weighing the soul were per- 
formed by Dr. Duncan Macdoiigal— a |)hysician of 
Haverhill, Mass. Six tests in all were made. 
The patient was placed on a bed, — and bed, patient 
and all were placed on a set of scales, which ac- 
curately recorded the weight. In all cases, the 
experiments were made with the patient’s permis- 
sion ; they were made at the moment of death ; 
and the patients were coiisum})tives, — chosen be- 
cause they usually lie without movement at the 
moment of death, — w’hich might cause the beams 
of the scale to oscillate, and hence ruin the ex- 
periment. 

In two cases, inconclusive results wei-e obtained ; 
but in four, a sudden and imaccoiintable loss of 
weight was noted, which the scale recorded. The 
loss was from half to three-quarters of an ounce. 
Ail possible normal channels of loss were taken 
into account ; but none of these couid in any way 
account for what has been observed. The re- 
sults are at present inexplicable. Was the soul 
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T^eigiied ? TJiat we cannot say ; we can merely 
record the facts, and hope that the experiments 
may be repeated. Certainly, here is a fascinating 
and suggestive held for future researches in this 
direction. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PEAK OF DEATH 

It is a curious but a sad fact that no animal ex- 
cept man seems to be aware of the fate that is in 
store for him — to know tha t death is the inevitable 
destiny which awaits ail living things. Inasmuch 
as man is so keenly sensitive to all that most con- 
cerns himself, and has so lively a-n imagination for 
the disagreeable side of the future, it seems a 
cruel fate that he shoidd have the power of this 
foreknowledge of death ail his life (little as it may 
trouble him, especially in youth) whilst other ani- 
mals, equally mortal, are without it. ‘‘ There 
must be,” some have argued, so77}€tJii7U/ wrong 
with the course of nature to allow' such a state of 
affairs to exist.” They rebel at the Providence 
which has so ordered things. In the old as in the 
young, this terror of death is often ecjually shared 
— partly, possibly, because of the physical pain 
and suffering which, it is imagined, siuTound death 
itself, and partly becax^se of the uncertainty of 
Avhat lies beyond. The first is a question of fact; 
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the second an attitude of mind, which can be over- 
come only by a sound and wholesome philosophy 
of life and death. Into both these questions I shall 
enter immediately. For the moment, however, I 
desire to discuss this question of the consciousness 
of the ultimate character of death, which exists 
only in man. Writing upon this question. Prof. 
A. Dastre, in his book, Life and Death,” says : 

The greatest discrepancy of this kind (of all 
those which exist in nature) is the knowledge of 
inevitable death without the instinct which makes 
it longed for. . . . 

Man, like all the higher animals, is subject to 
the law of ‘ lethality.’ Put while animals have no 
idea of death and are not tormented by the senti- 
ment of their inevitable end, man knows and un- 
derstands this destiny. He has with the animals 
the instinct of self-preservation, the instinct of life, 
and at the same tune the knowledge and the fear 
of death. This contradiction, this discordance, is 
one of the sources of his woes. . . . 

“ Whether it be an accident or the regular term 
of the normal cycle, death always comes too soon. 
It surprises the man at a time when he has not 
yet completed Ids physiological evolution ; hence 
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the aversion and the terror it inspires. ^ 'W e can- 
not fix our eyes on the sun or on death/ said La 
Eochefoucauid. The old man does not regard 
death with less aversion than the young man. ‘ He 
who is most like the dead dies with most regret.’ 
Man knows that he is not getting his full measure. 

The Ihstinct fou Death 
“ Further, all the really natural acts are solicited 
by an instinct, the satisfaction of which is a need 
and a joy. The need of death should, therefore, 
appear at the end of life, just as the need of sleep 
appears at the end of the day. It would appear, 
no doubt, if the normal cycle of existence were ful- 
filled, and if the harmonious evolution were not 
always interrupted by accident. Death would 
then be Avelcomed and longed far. It would lose 
its horror. The instinct ior death would replace 
at the wished- for moment the instinct of life. 
Man would pass from the banquet of life with no 
further desne. He Avould die without regret, 

‘ being old and full of days," tmcording to the ex- 
pression used in the Bible in the case of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” 


The very fact that we do not, as a rule, witness 
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this instinct for death proves conclusively that 
death has taken place prematurely ; that life has 
been cut short by accident or disease. Even in 
the majority of so-called deaths from old age, it is 
usually a disease which carries them off — always, 
according to Dr. Regiiault ! This being so, it is a 
plain proof that virtually all deaths are prema- 
ture; and this in turn proves that the general 
methods of living adopted by the majority are 
fundamentally unsound — particularly, I am per- 
suaded, their diet — and that much of the advice 
given nowadays is erroneous, and not calculated 
really to prolong life in the manner claimed. 

Longevit}^ can be obtained in certain ways, and 
in certain ways only. It cannot be reached by 
taking any elixir of life, any patent drug or nos- 
trum, by resorting to transfusion, or to any similar 
devices. Life must be guarded and cared for, just 
as we would guard and care for a plant ; and the 
desired results will come to pass. Only by such 
means can old age and natural death be attained. 
As Feuchtersleben said : “ The art of prolonging 
life consists in not cutting it short ; ” and we out 
it short by our habits, the kind of life we lead, 
]}y what we eat, drink, and breathe in particular. 
The laws of life followed, there can be no reason- 
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able doubt that death would take place oiilj^ at 
the allotted time; and would tlien be craved, 
rather than feared ; longed for rather than dreaded. 

Self-peeseuyatio?^ 

The instinct of self-preservation, vdiicli is the 
strongest instinct in the whole organic world, 
means, simply, that we each one of us desire to 
protect our own lives from threatening danger of 
annihilation. It is a Jaw which rules all living 
creatures, from the lowest to the highest, and 
however much we may trust to the future and 
believe in a future life, this has not in the least 
lessened the terrors of death, or lessened the in- 
stinct of which we have just spoken. Life is 
undoubtedly the most precious of all the energies ; 
we desire life ; we cling to it ; we desire to pro- 
long it as long as possible, and it is only when the 
natural age limit is reached that this desire gives 
place to another equally natural — the desire for 
death/ The search of the alchemist, during the 

^ This statement may lead to a misnnderstanding. I have 
said that, in old age, the instinct for deatli takes the place of 
the instinct for life ; yet again that, in old agt>, life is still 
craved. Is this a contradiction? No ; for the reason that tliere 
are txoa kinds of old age. Put because of the poverty of words in 
the Eugiibh language, both states have to he detined as old 
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Middle Ages, was foi" three things : — the transmu- 
tation of metals, the philosopher’s stone, and the 
elixir of life — and men hare not ceased to search 
for these same things, under somewhat different 
names, ever since ! The transmutation of metals 
is now an accomplished fact in chemistry ; men in 
great cities are still searching (figuratively speak- 
ing) for the philosopher’s stone, which transforms 
all it touches into gold. And the elixir of life — 
do we not hear, ever so often, of some wonderful 
discovery in medicine, which promises something 
in this direction, or some routine which, if fol- 
lowed, would indehnitely prolong life ? And when 
one such is announced, how men flock to procure 
it ! This shows us how much men desire life ; 
and how they desire to live as fully and tvell as 
possible. 

And this is justified. Whether w^e live again 
or not in some future existence, certain it is that 

age.’’ Thus, we call a man of eighty “ old ” ; he has attained 
old age ; yet he still longs for life. When a man is 105 years 
of age, he is still “ old,” — yet the craving for death may have 
taken the place of the craving for life. There is a line, a point 
of transition, where one state merges into the other ; yet both 
are spoken of as “ old ago.” It is because of this that apparent 
misunderstanding may arise ; whereas there is no confusion, 
when once this is understood. 
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we have but one life here on this earth — ^unless 
the doctrine of reincarnation be true; and even 
then we do not rememhep any of our supposed 
former lives, so we are just as badly off as if we 
had never lived at ail! Ail this shows us that 
the desire to live is universal ; as keen in the old 
as in the young, as we know ; and only in very 
rare cases is the desne for life extinguished. 

Is Love of Life Justified ? 

The question has been asked : Is it right that 
this love for life should be gratiffed and pampered 
and fostered, as we pamper and foster it in our 
modern civilization ? Is not too high a price set 
upon human life, making cowards of us all ? Are 
■we not all becoming so enamored of life that no 
more heroic deeds will soon be possible — no one 
■will venture to sacrifice his life for the sake of 
another, or risk it for a glorious cause ? 

There is a certain amount of truth in this argu- 
ment, as there is in all ai’guinents of the kind ; 
indeed, more than most people grant. At- the 
same time, we must bear in mind that each indi- 
vidual life is not only precious to the individual 
who possesses it, but in all jn’obahility others are 
depending upon it, and, in the complex state of 
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our modern civilization, few lives are so isolated 
that they can be missed without their loss affect- 
ing more than the loser himself. And, too, indi- 
vidual life is generally precious; except in the 
very aged and infirm, the average person is a 
valuable factor to the state ; he performs a duty 
which, perhaps, no other person could fill. As 
for the very aged, there are but few of them now- 
adays, in comparison to the total population ; and 
there is every reason to suppose that, with better 
sanitary and hygienic conditions, these will become 
fewer and fewer as time goes by. 

Life, then, is worth preserving and should be 
preserved, whenever possible. That is the con- 
clusion to which we are driven by a study of the 
facts : and, that being so, the only question which 
remains is : How are we to prolong it ? ‘What 
measures are we to pursue in order to protract, 
the more effectually, a healthful and happy life ? 
This |)ractical side of the question has been dealt 
with throughout this volume. 

We must now return to the two aspects of death 
to which we referred earlier on ; the question 
of pain at the moment ; and the dread of what 
may lie beyond the “ great divide.” Let us take 
them in turn : 
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Fain at the Moment of Death 

This must be treated from the double standpoint 
of physical pain, and the mental consciousness of 
dying. First, as to physical pain. 

By a wise provision of nature, pain is but rarely 
felt on this occasion — so rarely, in fact, that it might 
almost be said never to occur to all. Many famous 
physicians have testided to the fact that they 
have attended hundreds of death-beds, and have 
seen few oases — some of them not any — where con- 
sciousness was present, allowing pain to be experi- 
enced. (For one is impossible without the other.) 
The reason is that, as death appi'oaches, the 
breathing is diminished, becoming slial lower and 
shallower ; and as this takes ])lace, carbon dioxide 
accumulates within the system, which acts upon the 
nerve-cells as a poison, deadening their sensibility, 
and tending to put them t(j sle(‘[). In fact, there 
is a natural anaesthetic, which is operative at 
death, and this etTectually prevents, in almost all 
cases, the sensation of pain, wliich is usually lost 
long before death actually takes place. 

In fatal diseases also (from which the majority 
of persons die) the poisons generated by- the bacteria 
or the disease itself act upon the nerve-cells in 
much the same manner, — poisoning them and 
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preventing them from feeling pain. Thus, there 
need not be the least fear that physical suffering 
will be present at the moment of death. It is al- 
most an impossibility, which is certainly a great 
comfort to the majority of persons. 

hlATunAL Death is Paifless 

As we have seen, natural death, and in fact 
nearly all deaths, are painless — made so by a wise 
provision of nature. But in some cases, and par- 
ticularly in diseases of certain types, pain is experi- 
enced for a long time before death finally occurs ; 
and it is the duty of the attending physician to 
deaden and neutralize this as much as possible. 
A^arious drugs, injections, etc., are resorted to on 
these occasions, in order to relieve the pain, — 
usually with success. But it will be observed that 
pain at this time and for this reason is no more to 
be dreaded than pain at any other time ; it is pain 
of the same character, and of the same or lesser 
intensity. 

Pain is due to many causes, one of the most fre- 
quent, I am persuaded, being the pressure upon the 
nerves of mal-assimilated food material, which has 
been retained in the tissues. Stimulation of the 
circulation in the parts will thus often serve to re- 
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move tlais pain. Hot water bags -will be found of 
great service in this connection, though cold is 
sometimes craved. Cold duuulates, wJule heat 
fciGilitates^ f unction. So iong as ])ain is present, 
however, it is, in a certain sense, a good indication. 
It is a sign that the light for life is going on. 
Only when pain ceases entirely has tlie battle 
ceased ; the forces of death have overcome the 
forces of life. Cancer patients, for example, often 
suffer great pain until a few hours before they die, 
when pain leaves them. Kature has given up the 
fight. It is no longer of any use. Deatli is inevi- 
table. There is no longer warfare ; it is surrender. 

CoiVSOTOUSKESS AT THE OF DeATII 

This is almost invariably absent. It is even 
more rarely found than pain, which, as we have 
seen, is rare enough. Some physicians, indeed, 
take the stand that such a thing would be an 
impossibility, iiiaanincli as consciousness is being 
abolished at that time, and it therefore cannot bo 
conscious of its own aiinibilation. 11 is ]n‘obable, 
indeed, that, in the majority of cases, the mental 
operations have ceased long before the physiolog- 
ical functions arc discontinued. All this being 
true, it is probable that., in virtually all cases, at 
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least, consciousness cannot be present at the mo- 
ment of death ; so that this fear of death vanishes, 
together with the other. 

The Feae of Being Buried Alive 
Before leaving this question of the fears which 
surround death, I may refer to one which is cer- 
tainly powerful, in some natures, and which is a 
cause of dread and horror, with them, for years 
before they actually die. I refer to the possibility 
of being buried alive. Certain it is that many 
have been buried alive in the past ; and no imagi- 
nable death could be more terrible. But such a fear 
need not fascinate us at the present day. While 
such deaths have doubtless taken place in the past 
(and may even now take place in certain less civi- 
lized parts of the globe) there is little fear to-day 
of premature burial — living, as we do, in the 
midst of a high civilization and scientific culture. 
A Gonibination of the signs of death, made by a 
competent physician,, is almost certainly correct ; 
there is hardly one chance in a million of its being 
incorrect. Single signs and tests of death are often 
fallible, it is true ; and many of them are antiquated 
and given up ; but a combination of all the signs is 
virtually final j and decomposition is also an inf alii- 
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ble sign. A careful diagnosis by a competent 
physician may, tlierefore, be relied upon — though, 
at the same time, the relatives should insist that 
this is performed. 

The Body A3?tee Death 

And now what of the body after death ? This 
is another aspect of the question which has held the 
minds of thousands in lioiaitied fascinalion while 
they yet lived. The thought of the coiulil ion of the 
body after death becomes a veritable obsession ’’ 
with some persons ; and seems to deprive them of 
all sense of proportion and value. But rightly 
considered it need not and should not do so. 

For, in the first place, if a thing is a fact, it 
must be endured or ignored ; and nothing is to be 
gained, and peiEaps much to be lost, by tliinldng 
of it. There are many ngly facts iu nature ; hut 
we prefer to ignore them, for the most part, and 
turn our attention to something else. There are 
always minds who revel in delving into such mat- 
ters ; let them do so ! For the rest, let us make 
up our minds to ignore and turn from all that is 
unpleasant in this connection *, and tlie thoughts 
will be found to be governed, if the is exer- 
cised ill the right direction. 
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In the next place this question, like any other, 
can be made one of scientific interest. If our love 
for the departed will not allow us to think of them 
in this connection, we should at least be able to 
think of the matter in an abstract form. If this 
is found impossible, then it is best to drop 
the subject altogether — 'at least so far as toe 
are concerned ; and leave it to others who are 
enabled to do so without giving rise to such 
feelings. 

Decomposition is assuredly an unpleasant topic 
to contemplate, but so far as it alfects ourselves, 
we need not shudder at the thought. For, either 
ctnisoioiisness exists after the death of the body, or 
it does not. If not, then assuredly such a phe- 
nomenon cannot affect us in the slightest— any 
moi'e than a similar phenomena which have taken 
piace millions of times before we were born. If, 
on the contrary, our consciousness does persist 
after the death of the body, we shall assuredly 
not be in any ^vay conscious of, or associated with, 
the latter ; wm shall exist in another sphere, quite 
separate and apart from the physical body, which 
we shall probably have forgotten all about, in the 
novelty of the new environment and situation, un- 
til it is too late to affect us. From any point of 
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view, therefore, we need iu)fc dread death or what 
follows from it on this i)articiiiiir ground. 

Crem atiox 

Finally, it may be said that much of this would 
be avoided, if only the practice of mdinin were 
generally instituted. Certainly, it is far more 
pleasant in iny estimation to conteiipdate crema- 
tion than burial. In tlie one case, ^ve have a ] per- 
fectly clean and hygienic ^'process ; the resuit is a 
handlhl of ashes, which may be preserved in a jar, 
if desired. In the other case, we have an unhy- 
gienic and unsanitary })rocess, foilowetl by months 
and years of slow decay. lu both eases the !)o(ly 
is destroyed and necessarily destroyed. Not lung 
we can possi])iy do will })rescrve it ; and in fact 
we should not 'tra7}t to ])reserve it. It is only 
worn-out, theological eonceiPtions as to the resur- 
rection of tlic ]>hysica] ]>ody, etc., wliieh prevent 
the majointv of persons from seeing, at rpiiee, that 
this is the most satisfactory and cleanly manner of 
disposing of the dead. It is far more sanitary than 
choking the ground with masses of dead bodies ; 
and the thought should be far more pleasing to 
oneself. I:i my estimation, cremation deprives 
death of half its terj'ors. 
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The Unkhowh 

There remains the final question, previously 
mentioned, to which we have not yet addressed 
ourselves. It is the natural fear, even terror, 
which such a leaj) into the Unknown inspires. 
What awaits us ? What lies in that great Be- 
yond, “ from which no traveler has returned to 
tell us of the road ” ? Is it annihilation ? Is it 
peace and rest ? Is it eternal punishment ? Or 
is it the slow but sure progress upward, which we 
might expect from a moral and natural order of 
things — in which the individual soul is free to 
work out its own destiny and salvation ? 

No one can say with certainty. We can only 
believe. But our belief is shaped by various in- 
fluences — education, environment, religious belief, 
scientific knowledge, etc. Truly, there are ‘‘ as 
many religions as there are men ” ; and every one 
must in the end make his own choice. I merely 
make a few suggestions in this place, bearing upon 
the general theme of this book : removing 

the fear which many persons may have as to death 
and what follows after it. 


OOHSCIOUS SUEYIVAL 

1. In the first place, if amiihilation were true, 
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it would involve no suffering, no remorse, nothing 
which is to be feared. Many persons contend that 
this is such an “ awful ” thought that they cannot 
even contemplate it calmly ; and if asked wlujy 
they will, in nine cases out of ten, re}>ly, “ Recause 
I cannot bear the thought of never seeing those 
near and dear to me again.” In this, they show 
that they have entirely failed to grasj) the true 
state of affairs. "What thc}^ have in mind is not 
annihilation, but a state of full consciousness, 
unable to attain what it desires. They really 
imagine themselves conscious; and somehow un- 
able to get at or mentally reach their dear ones — 
as though iron bars intervened — bars which ex- 
isted forever, and through which the longing gaze 
must eternally be lixed. But this is not the case 
at all. Tills is conscious survival, not annihila- 
tion ! The latter is pure nothingness ; and we 
cannot compare it with life ; because they are in- 
capable of being compared. A better mental 
conception would be this : fiiKnjhu^ i/ofinrlf before 
you loere I On trying to do so, you will 
probably find that a blank wall is presented to 
the mind— absolute nothingness. It is this which 
we have to imagine in the future. There is in 
this, as may be seen, nothing to be feared, noth- 
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ing to be dreaded. We cannot dread oblivion,— 
or we shoidd not, for we experience it ever j night, 
when we go to sleep ! 

Eteri^al Rest 

2. As to rest and peace eternal ; if that is the 
true doctrine, there is assuredly nothing here to 
be feared. Indeed, the only wonder is that those 
who hold to this view, and sincerely believe it, 
should be so fearful of death and fight so hard to 
preserve life ! There is assuredly a paradox here, 
which is not without its humorous side, rightly 
interpreted. 

Eternal Damnation 

3. As to the doctrine of eternal damnation, I 
shall not do more than say that at the present day 
the tendency is to believe it less and less. Those 
who continue to believe in this doctrine might 
with advantage read the Rev. Dr. Campbell’s 
book, ‘‘The New Theology,” which will doubt- 
less inspire him with greater hope, and a greater 
confidence in the ultimate Goodness of the Dni- 
verse. 

Life Beyond the Grave 
d. Finally, we reach the doctrine, now held by 
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many, that man progresses, in the next world, ac- 
cording to his own merits and elforts, and in pro- 
portion to the life he has hved here. According 
to such a theory, we progress indelhiitely ; fuiliil- 
ing the law of evolution. Life is there very much 
as it is here. We grow according to our eiforts. 
Heaven is ‘‘ within ourselves,” and wo have only 
to strive in order to attain it. Assurediy t// A* is 
nothing to be feared ; nothing to be dreaded and 
avoided. It is rather ^vliat we should expect ; and 
is little more than we experience here and now, 
every day of our lives. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that, no mat- 
ter what view ^Ye may take of death, and of wdiat 
follows upon it, need not be alarmed ; we need 
not regard it with horror or fear. The Power 
which brought us into this universe, and main- 
tained ns while here, is quite capable of sii]>crvis- 
ing a wise control in another life, whatever its 
conditions may be. The constituted the 

future to those wiio lived before us ; whilst our 
future will only be jii'esent to those who follow 
after us. In this or in any other workl, life is 
probably continuous and progressive ; and as we 
Jiave little to fear from the past or the present, so 
we iieeil Inive stih little to fear from the future. 
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Fear is a demon : “Resist tke devil and lie will 
dee from thee.” 

Thus we see that, instead of a deoreiiit old age, 
a hapiiy, normal longevity may be attained, by 
following the laws of life, which are plainly in- 
dicated for us, did Ave but deign to follow the 
voices of nature. Old age would be natural and 
death would be Avished for, instead of feared. I 
conclude in the words of Professor Dastre : 

“ Death, then, the ‘ last enemy that shall be des- 
troyed,’ to use the expression of St. Paul, will yield 
. . . to the power of science. Instead of being 

‘ the Ring of Terrors,’ it will become, after a long 
and healthy life, after a life exempt from morbid ac- 
cidents, a natural and longed-for event, a satisfied 
need. Then Avill be realized the Avish of the 
fabulist : 

“ ^ A should nine to leave life at this age^just as 
one leaves a hanqxtet^ thanJchiy the host, and depart- 
ing 1 ” 
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CONCLUSION 

We have now reacbecl the conclusion of (')iir 
survey of the causes of old age aiul premature 
death, and it remains for us biietly to sininnarize 
them. AVe have seen that the majority of deaths 
are premature, but few attaining the oltl age 
which, modern science says, should be attained 
all, — an age of at least one hundred years. AVith- 
out growing prematurely old, or sho^ving any of 
the signs of decrepitude and mental imbecility, we 
all should normally live to be at least as old as 
that, if not older. Inasmuch as this m* not the 
case, it is evident that something is wrong witli 
our civilization and methods of life which not only 
shorten life greatly, but more than cut it in halves ; 
and even the half wdiich remains is full of illness 
and diseases of various kinds, rendering life ndser- 
able and full of ]>odily and mental sidfering. Our 
object should be so to live as to prevent this from 
occurring ; and at the same time to ]>rolong life to 
its normal or allotted span. 

The onlj^ way in which we can (h> this is bj" fol > 
218 
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lowing certain laws or rules of hygiene, which are 
the laws of life. The following are the most im- 
portant of these rules, condensed into as few words 
as possible. They are fully treated in the text : 

1. Do not eat much, if any, meat. 

2. Eat plentifully of fruits of all kinds ; make 
them an essential part of your diet every day. 

3. Avoid all bad food combinations. 

4. Fast completely one day of every month ; 
and, whenever indisposed, omit a few meals, until 
natural hunger returns. 

5. Eat but two meals a day, avoiding brealdast. 

6. Masticate every mouthful of food thor- 
oughly. 

7. As you grow older, eat less. 

8. Drink at least four glasses of water daily ; 
and when feverish, ill, or indisposed double the 
number until you are well again. 

9. Breathe pure air at all times, day and night, 
ill the house or out of it ; and, if indoors, see that 
the windows are so arranged as to give a plentiful 
supply of fresh air. 

10. Exercise a certain amount every day, using 
all the muscles in turn, so that none are neglected. 
This should be continued until slightly fatigued. 

11. Take as much sleep as you require every 
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night ; it is worth more than food or drink to 3 ^ 011 ; 
it is the one thing 7011 cannot omit without dan- 
ger. Always take plenty of slee]). 

12 . Think only helpful, cheerful, optimistic 
thoughts; never allow injurious or distressing 
thoughts to occupy the mind. “ Under all cir- 
cumstances keep an even mind.” Fill the mind 
with good, clean, hap]\y thoughts, and tiiere will 
be room for none others — thoughts of premature 
old age, decay and death. 

13. Keep happ\" I 

14. Bathe frequentljn A cold bath is a good 
thing if joii can react from it properly ; it is not, 
if you cannot Take a warm bath at least twice 
a 'week, and a Turkish bath once a month. 

15. Wear loose, warm clothing, which is not 
air-tight; and only enough to keep the body 
warm when the skin is active. 

16. Bee that the predominating color around 
you is greeu, with occasional dashes of reds and 
brighter colors. 

17. Seek a high altitude, as a rule, iii which to 
live. A cold climate is more healthful, as a rule, 
than a warm or hot one. 

18. Determine to create j'our environment; 
and do not be dominated by it. 
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19. Do not fear the effects of heredity ; they 
are generally mythical, or at all events impotent, 
if a careful life be lived. 

20. E'ever allow yourself, even subconsciously, 
to set a definite age limit for yourself, at which 
you expect to die. There is no reason why you 
should not live to be a hundred, or more. 

21. Take your own personality and tempera- 
ment as you find it, and make the most of it. 

22. Amusement and distraction are legitimate, 
and should be indulged in, even cultivated. Have 
a hobby ; develop an interest in life ; cultivate the 
mind; never feel that ^‘your life’s work is fin- 
ished.” Any amusement is legitimate which 
leaves you refreshed. 

These are the principal rules of health and long 
life which, if folloAved, will assuredly prolong it, 
and will make it also happier, healthier and more 
useful while it is being lived. Beside these chief 
or most important rules for a long life, there are 
others of comparatively lesser importance, but 
which are, nevertheless, helpful. They are : 

1 . Take a sun bath whenever possible. 

2. Take a few minutes’ air bath every day. 

3. Take a salt rub once a week. 

4. Attend to the individual bodily members — 
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the eyes, ears, hair, teeth, feet, etc., since upon 
them good health also depejitls. 

These and many more minor 3‘ules will be found 
described in the book, and may be follo\ved with 
advantage. Needless to all ]ncdicai and sani- 
tary arrangements should be attended to immedi- 
ately ; alcohol, tobacco and drugs avoided, etc. 
Every one should devote some time to the study 
of the body (physiology) and of the mind (psy- 
chology), and thus gain a. general knowledge of the 
human machine he inhabits and unconsciously 
operates. A little knoAvledge a])plied in tiie right 
direction, at the right time, will siive many a life, 
and he the means of prolonging it in many other 
cases. Effort spent in this direction will more 
than repay the student for the time, money and 
energy expended. 

And now we have concluded our brief summary 
of the chief causes of old age, of tiie laws which, 
if followed, would lengthen life and postpone 
death. Learn them; follow them, and health 
and abounding happiness will be yours I 
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ETIQUETTE There is no passport to good society 
By Agnes H. Morton like good manners. ^ Even though one 
possess wealth and intelligence, his sue- 
*cess in life may be marred by ignorance of social cu^oms 
^ A perusal of this book will prevent such blunders. It is 
a book for everybody, for the social leaders as well as for 
those less ambitious. ^ The subject is presented in a bright 
and intere^ing manner, and represents the latent vogue. 

LETTER WRITING Why do most persons dislike to 

By Agnes H. Morton write letters ? Is it not because 

they cannot say the right thing in 
the right place ? This admirable book not only shows by 
numerous examples just what kind of letters to write, but by 
diredions and suggedions enables the reader to become an 
accomplished original letter writer. <51 There are forms for all 
kinds of business and social letters, including invitations, 
acceptances, letters of sympathy, congratulations, and love 
letters. 


QUOTATIONS A clever compilation of pithy quota- 
By Agnes H. Morton tions, scleded from a great variety of 
I sources, and alphabetically arranged 

according to the sentiment. <51 In addition to all the popular 
quotations in current use, it contains many rare bits of prose 
and verse not generally found in similar colledions. ^ One 
important feature of the book is found in the charaderidic / 
lines from well known authors, in which the familiar sayings 
ire credited to their original sources, 
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EPITAPHS Even dfeatli has its humorous side. 

By Frederic W, Unger ^ There are said to be “ sermons in 

^ones,” but when they are tomb^ones 
there is many a smile mixed with the moral. ^ Usually 
churchyard humor is all the more delightful because it is 
unconscious, but there are times when it is intentional and 
none the less amusing. ^ Of epitaphs, old and new, this 
book contains the be^. It is full of quaint bits of obituary 
fancy, with a touch of the gruesome here and there for a 
relish. 

PROVERBS The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation 

By John H. Bechtel are discovered in its proverbs, and the 

condensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. ^ A good proverb that fits 
the case is often a convincing argument, ^ This volume 
contains a representative colledtion of proverbs, old and new, 
and the indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to find 
readily juil what he requires. 

THINGS WORTH Can you name the colder place in 
KNOWING the United States or tell what year 

By John 11. Bcchtc! I^ad 445 days ? Do you knov^ 

how soon the coal fields of the 
world are likely to be exhausted, or how the speed of a 
moving train may be told ? What should you do fir^t if 
you got a cinder in your eye, or your neighbor’s baby swal- 
lowed a pin ? 'This unique, up-to-date book answers thou- 
sands of ju^ such interei^ng and useful questions, 
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A DICTIONARY OF Moa of us dislike to look up a 

MYTHOLOGY mythological subjed because 
By John H. Bechld of time required, f This 

book remedies that difficulty 
because in it can be found at a glance jud what is wanted« 
It is comprehensive, convenient, condensed, and the infor- 
mation is presented in such an intereding manner that when 
once read it will always be remembered. ^ A didindive 
feature of the book is the pronunciation of the proper names, 
somediing found in few other works. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH Who does not make them? 

By John H. Bechtel The bed of us do. ^ Why not 

avoid them ? Any one inspired 
with the spirit of self-improvement may readily do so. ^ No 
necessity for dudying rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book may be had. It teaches both without the dudy of 
either. It is a counsellor, a critic, a companion, and a 
guide, and is written in a most entertaining and chatty style. 

HANDBOOK OF What is more disagreeable 

‘ PRONUNCIATION than a faulty pronunciation ? 
By John H. Bechtel N° other defed so dearly 

shows a lack of culture. ^ This 
book contains over 5,000 words on which mod of us are 
apt to trip, They are here pronounced in the cleared and 
simpled manner, and according to the bed authority ^ It 
is more readily consulted than a didionaiy, and is Jud as 
reliable. 
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PRACTICAL A new word is a new tool. ^31 Tliis 
S YN 0 N YMS enlarge your vocabu- 

By lohn ii. Bcchte! l^ry, but will show you how to express 
the exad: shade of meaning you have 
in mind, and will cultivate a more precise habit of thought 
and speech. ^ It vvill be found invaluable to busy journali^s, 
merchants, lawyers, or clergymen, and as an aid to teachers 
no less than to the boys and girls under their care. 


READY MADE SPEECHES Pretty much everybody 

By George Hapgood, Esq. in these latter days, is 

now and again called 
upon “to say a few words in public.’* ^ Unfortunately, 
however, but few of us are gifted with the power of ready 
and graceful speech. ^ This is a book of carefully planned 
model speeches to aid those who, without some slight help, 
rau^t remain silent. ^ There is a preliminary chapter of gen- 
eral advice to speakers. 


AFTER-DINNER The dinner itself may be ever so 
STORIES good, and yet prove a failure if there 

By John Harrison ^ ^ “'*''61 the company. 

^ Nothing adds so much zest to an 
occasion of this kind as a good ^ory well told. ^ Here are 
hundreds of the latest:, be^, brightest, and mo^ catchy Glories, 
all of them short and pithy, and so easy to remember that 
anyone can tell them successfully. ^ There are also a 
number of selecSted toa^s suitable to all occasions. 
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TOASTS Mo^ men dread being called upon to 

By WHliam Pittcngcr respond to a toa^ or to make an ad ' 
dress, What would you not give for 
the ability to be rid of this embarrassment ? No need to 
give much when you can learn the art from this little book. 
^ It will tell you how to do it ; not only that, hut by ex- 
ample it will show the way. ^ It is valuable not alone to 
the novice, but to the experienced speaker, who will gather 
from it many sugge^ions. 


THE DEBATER’S There is no greater ability than 
TREASURY the power of skillful and forcible 
By William Piitcngcr debate, and no accomplishment 
more readily acquired if the person 
is properly direded. ^ In this little volume are diredions for 
organizing and conduding debating societies and pradical 
suggedions for all who desire to discuss quedions in public. 
^ There is also a lid of over 200 quedions for debate, with 
arguments both affirmative and negative. 


PUNCTUATION Few persons can punctuate properly ; 
By Paul Allardycc tc avoid midakesmany do not pundu- 
ate at ail. ^ A perusal of this book 
will remove all difficulties and make all points clear. ^ The 
rules are plainly dated and freely illustrated, dius fui'nishing 
a mod useful volume. ^ The author is everywhere recog- 
nized as the leading authority upon the suhjed, and what 
he has to say is pradical, concise, and comprehensive. 
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ORATORY Few men ever enjoyed 3 wider ex- 

By Henry Ward Beecher perience or achieved a higher repu- 
tation in public speaking than Mr. 
Beecher. ^ What he had to say on this subjed was born 
of experience, and his own inimitable style was at once both 
statement and illu^ration of his theme. ^ This volume is a 
unique and maderly treatise on the fundameriai principles of 
true oratory. 

CONVERSATION Some people are accused of talking 
By J. P. Mahaffy too much. But no one is ever 

taken to task for talking too well. 
Of all the accomplishments of modern society, that of 
being an agreeable conversationalid holds fird place. 
Nothing is more delightful or valuable. ^ To sugged what 
to say, jud how and when to say it, is the general aim of 
this work, and it succeeds mod admirably in its purpose. 

READING The ability to read aloud well, 

. AS A FINE ART whether at the fireside or on the 

‘ By Ernest Legouve public platform, is a fine art. 

The diredions and suggedions 
contained in this work of dandard authority will go far 
toward the attainment of this charming accomplishment. 

The work is especially recommended to teacheus and 
others intereded in the indrudion of public school pup^s. 



SOCIALISM Socialism is in the air.” ^ References 
By Charles H. Oiin to the subje(5l are con^aiitly appearing 
in newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications, But few persons except the sociali^s them- 
selves have more than a dim comprehension of what it really 
means, ^ This book gives in a clear and intere^ing manner 
a complete idea of the economic dodrines taught by the bed 
socialids. 

JOURNALISM What is news, how is it obtained, how 
By Charles tl. 0!.ln handled, and how can one become a 
Journalid? ^ These quedions are all 
answered in this book, and detailed indrudions arc given for 
obtaining a position and writing up all kinds of “assign- 
ments,” ^ It shows what to avoid and what to cultivate, 
and contains chapters on book reviewing, dramatic criticism 
and proofreading. 

VENTRILOQUISM Although always a delightful form 

By Charles H. Olin of entertainment, Ventriloquism is 

to mod of us more or less of a 
mydery It need be so no longer. ^ This book exposes 
the secrets of the art completely, and shows how almod 
anyone may learn to “ throw the voice ” both near and far. 
^ Diredions for the condrudion of automatons are given 
as well as good dialogue for their successful operation. 
Fully illudrated. 
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CONUNDRUMS Conundrums sliarpen our wits and 
By Dean Rivers lead us to think quickly. Q They are 

also a source of infinite amusement 
and pleasure, whiKng away tedious hours and putting every- 
one in good humor. ^ This book contains an excellent col- 
Ie(5tion of over a thousand of the lale^, brightest, and mo^ 
up-to-date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC There is no more delightful form of enter- 

By Eilis Stanyon tainment than that afforded by the per- 

formances of a magician. ^ Mysterious as 
these performances appear, they may be very readily learned 
if carefully explained. ^ This book embraces full and 
detailed descriptions of all the well known tricks with coins, 
handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, and cards, together with a 
number of novelties not previously produced or explained. 
^ Fully illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM There is no more popular or 

By Edward H. Eldridgc, A. M. interesting form of entertain^ 
ment than hypnotic exhibitions, 
and every one would like to know how to hypnotize. ^ By 
following the simple and concise intodtions contained in this 
complete manual anyone may, with a little pradice, readily 
ieam how to exercise this unique and Grange power. 
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WHIST “According to Cavendisli’* is now 

By Cavendish almo^ as familiar an expression as 

Twcuty.third Edition “according to Hoyle." f No whist 
player, whether a novice or an expert^ 
can afford to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is complete 
without a copy of this book. ^ This edition contains all of 
the matter found in the English publication and at one-fourth 
the co^. 

PARLOR GAMES " What shall we do to amuse our- 
By Helen E. Hollister selves and our friends ?" is a ques- 
tion frequently propounded on rainy 
days and long winter evenings. ^ This volume mo^ happily 
answers this question, as it contains a splendid colledion of 
all kinds of games for amusement, entertainment, and in^ruc- 
tion. ^ The games are adapted to both old and young, and 
all classes will find them both profitable and interesting. 


ASTRONOMY: Can you tell what causes 

The Sun and His Family day and night, seasons 
By Julia MacNair Wright years, tides and 

eclipses? Why is the 
sky blue and Mars red ? What are meteors and shooting 
tos ? ^ These and a thousand other que^ions are answered 
in a mosT: fascinating way in this highly intere.4ting volume. 
Few hooks contain as much valuable materia! so pleasantly 
packed in so smaE a space, Illutoted. 
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BOTANY : The scientific study of 

The Story of Plant Life Botany made as intere^- 
By Julia MacNair Wright as a fairy tale. ^ It is 

better reading tban such 
tales, because of the profit, Each chapter is devoted to 
the month of the year in which plants of that month are in 
evidence. Not only is the subjedt treated with accuracy, 
but there is given much practical information as to the care 
and treatment of plants and flowers. ^ Illu^rated. 

FLOWERS: Every woman loves flowers, 

How to Grow Them t)Ut few succeed in growing 
By Ebcn E. Rexford them. With the help so 

clearly given in this book no 
one need fail. ^ It treats mainly of indoor flowers and plants 
'““those for window gardening ; all about their seledtion, care, 
soil, air, light, warmth, etc. ^ The chapter on table decora- 
tion alone is worth the price of the book. ^ While the sub- 
jedt of flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the ^yle used is 
plain, simple, and free from all technicalities. 

DANCING A complete in^trudlor, beginning with 

By Marguerite Wilson the fir^l positions and ^eps and leading 
up to the square and round dances. 
^ It contains a full li^l of calls for all of the square dances, 
and the appropriate music for each figure, the etiquette of 
the dances, and 1 00 figures for the german, ^ It is unusu- 
ally well illustrated by a large number of original drawings. 
^ Without do»»bt the be^ book on the subjedt. 
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ASTl^OLOGY M you wish to obtain a horoscope of 
By M. M. Macgregor your entire life, or if you would like to 
know in what business or profession you 
will be^ succeed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a person to choose for a business 
partner, or the time of the® month in which to begin an 
enterprise, you will find these and hundreds of other vital 
que^ions solved in this book by the science of /Virology. 

PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge wiicther a man 
By Leila Lomax niay be tru^ed to handle money for 

us? How can a woman analyze 
a man who would marry her ? ^ Partly by words, partly 
by voice, partly by reputation, but more than all hy looks — 
the shape of the head, the set of the jaw, the line of the 
mouth, the glance of the eye. ^ Physiognomy as explained 
in this book shows clearly how to read charader with every 
point explained by iliutotions and photographs. 

GRAPHOLOGY: Do you know that every 

How to Read Character time you write five or 
from Handwriting you furnish a 

By Clifford Howard complete record of your 

charader? Anyone who 
underdands Graphology can tell by simply examining your 
handwriting jus't what sort of a person you are. If There is 
no method of charader reading that is more intereding, more 
trudworthy, and more valuable than that of Graphology, 
and it is the aim of this volume to enable anyone to become 
a mader of this mod fascinating art. 



